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It is a discouraging time to make improve- club and deduct what they have paid us from 
ments, but we shall spare no possible effort | the club price, (and we hope the most of 
to make the’ Farmer a good and useful pa-| them will take hold at onceand do this—the 
per to at least the full extent our patronage | sooner the better, and it will pay, especially 
will permit, and second to none in Mechan- | to get up clubs of five, at only eighty cts 
ical appearance. jeach. To the work, good friends.) If there 
ek Windidian PemeldeCbdbiibe tb are any whom neither of these will satisfy, 
Semi-Monthly at $1,00 a Year, to Suit | they will please write to us about it. We 


h mes. ‘ 
duit. em hear 7 _ | Want to have every one satisfied. 
The indications being, as soon as the time | 











. | 
| for renewals arrived, that the Farmer would | 


Twice a Mouth. 
| : . ° 
not be sustained through the year asa week- | It will be seen that we are furnishing the 
ly, we hastened to do what we deemed to! FarMER twice a month for the price usually 
| be the next best thing practicable for all| asked for papers published only once a 
' concerned—make it a semi-monthly, at the, month. Farmers of Michigan, can not every 
nsual price of monthlies of other states. | one of you patronize your home paper now ? 
. | ; s 
It may not be amiss to state now that} 
yA Aut ¥ | To the Delinquents of 1861, 
S392 this paper was a monthly it had three} Elsewhere we have statéd that to make the Farwer 
| ey tier ‘ ation— obablv | barely live, until the times become more propitious, is 
ene me large a circulation—and eee ily all we ask. It is more than we have realized Pe far, hav- 
paid five times as well—as when we recently | ing done nearly the amount of work formerly done by 
| 7 Maki . rock iv d d three persons—editor, book keeper, foreman, etc.—un- 
| purchased it. Making it a weekly provec dermining our health, and makirg $100 or so out of 
| ouee . ge Se ee . pocket. This loss will be reduced, however, if those four 
| almost its ruin, the support decreasing rapid- hundred delinquents (whom we found on the books on 
'ly year after year. 


| becoming propietor, and supplied with the balance of 
the volume, supposing them to be honorable persons de- 
| 


~or 


as °. 4 J é 4 
We hesitated some time, finding it not! siring an smmodation) ever do the honorable and de- 
q : | cent thingWy us. There were at the time of purchase, 
easy to determine whether to make it a emery — bandred delinquents, but about two hundred 
Z é * x |; have settled up since, like Christian wen and upright 
Reopened or semi-monthly, but finally de- | citizens It will be no disgrace to the Saline te do 
© la x. yper effort on all hands | likewise soon, and we send th’s number to them to give 
| cided that with proper i , = . , | all one more triendly but earnest invitation io pay us 
it could be made at least to live as a semi- | what we have worked hard for and are in great need of. 
Also we would invite them to notice the change in the 








Sorwanituae - bids: i a5 Pre times become more propitious. We feared | 

Those who receive an unordered copy will please | that monthly issues would seem so far be- 
understand us as seying Please Subscribe! ltween that our friends would be dissatis- | 

ExpLanation.—T) at all may see just how their ac- | fied. } 
count with the Farmer stands at all times we have | So far as we could learn, the objections to | 
adopted the fullowing practice: All subscriptions will | f ; | 
expire with one of the months of the year. Those | the Farmer were that eastern papers were 
whose names have no figures after them on the address | cheaper, and that it did not give sufficient | 
slip bave paid or been paid for till Jannary Ist 1863; | We could not make it cheaper | 
those having a figure 2, to the second month—February | P . r = 
—of this year; those having 2-63, to the second month | 95 4 weekly ;—in fact, in view of the almost 


war news. 


. } J : E 
—March—of this year; those having 3-63, to the third | terms we did offer were almost ruinously | 


month of next year,—1863,—and so on. 

The above will be our way keeping accounts as soon 
as our list becomes regulated again. 

Orrrce—D11 Fort Street (13¢ miles west of the Russell | ]ent newspapers already established in our) 
House.) 

Down-Town Orrice.—Allen’s Book Store, 158, Jef 
ferson Avenue, Office subscribers will find their papers ¢ } 
at ALLEN’s. A slate wll be found there on which to| cither of the Detroit weekly newspapers to- | 
write orders, requests, or business of any kind. We) gether with it for oaly two dollars a year, 
call there every week-day morning, between 8 and 9 
o'clock, | 











The *“‘ Farmer’ Has a New Dress. 

Our new types did not arrive in time to, more, we belicve that our farmers can now 
use for the whole of this number,. but our afford to take an eastern agricultural paper 
readers will perceive that the greater portion | if they desire to, and the Farmer too. 
is new, and they can see how much plainer 
the print is. The old types have been in use | support of the Farmer we are deeply grate- 
so long that it was tedious handling them, | ful, and can only regret that their number 
yet they made readable print when the | was not suflicient to warrant its weekly con- 
press-work was done in the very best man-jtinuance. They will be credited at the rate 
ner, which was not always the case. 








monthly, and that is all we ask, until the!» 


ARMER, and get up or join a club for the present year, 
and pay up arrearages (see figures) at the same time, or 
as soon as possible thereafter. They will see that by 
getting up a club of five at righty cents each, the usual 


| club price of monthlies (the Famer will be published 


twice a month) they will secure their own copy without 
further expense, Oneand all are invited to take right 
hold with us again. 
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North of Hartland, and a little west of the 
road from Ann Arbor to Fentonville, we find 
the President of the Livingston County Ag- 
ricultural Society A. Wakeman, Esq., on his 
farm, consisting of about five hundred acres, 
a large portion of which he keeps in grass, 
and on which he maintains a large stock of 
cattle andsheep. Some years ago, Mr. Wake- 
man brought up from Ohio a cross blood 
Devon end Durham bull, which was the first 
attempt made to improve the stock in this 
section. We found a number of the progeny 
of this bull on the farm, and some in the 
neighborhood. Some of them had proved 
excellent milkers, and others had not. Near- 
ly all, however, testified to the improvement 
that a cross of the improved blood, however 
mixed, had caused, where it had been used 
upon the native stock of the country. Mr. 
Wakeman after using this stock for a couple 
of years, purchased a Byron bull named Un- 
cle Sam from the herd of Messrs. Sly of Ply- 
mouth, and having used him for two years 
sold him to E. H. Thompson of Flint. He 
has now a young bull from the same herd, 
named “Belted Will,” by Guelph out of 
Red Jacket ; he is of a fine dark red color, 
with some white on his sides, and . promises 
to possess much of that evenness of form and 
quality for which his sire is so justly cele- 
brated. 

While on this farm, Mr. Wakeman _point- 
ed out a piece of land, that he considered 
had borne the largest crop of whegg per acre 
that had yet been grown in Michigan.— 
There was five acres altogether that was 
more than ordinarily productive, but from 
tavo acres that attracted general attention, 
owing to the luxuriance of the grain, the 
produce was measured and gave a yield ofa 
fraction over eighty bushels per acre. It 
must be admitted that nearly all of the land 
here is a superior soil for wheat, but this 
piece, for one or two years previous, had had 
the benefit of the manure from sheep and 
cattle, and this combined with a favorable 
season gave the extraordinary yield which 
we have noted; and which of itself shows 
that the maximum produce of wheat per 
acre is as yet hardly known in this state. 

Mr. Wakeman also exhibited a crop of 
white wheat, of the very finest unmixed qual- 
ity. We have never seen a purer sample.— 
It was of the Soule variety, and the seed 
had been procured from a neighbor, Mr. 
Richard Marvin. This farmer had taken the 
pains a year or two previous to select out 
by hand a large quantity of grain. He had 
noticed that most of the Soule wheat used 
for seed had become mixed with grains of 
amber and sometimes with grains of red va- 
rieties, which depreciated its value as a fine 
white wheat. He therefore had a quantity 
of the best wheat he could find, picked over, 
the whitest and soundest grains being chos- 
en. The result of this care was a crop of 
wheat purely white. The crop of Mr. Wake- 
man taken from this seed was very beauti- 
ful, and in evenness of grain and color, ex- 











had the opportunity to examine for several | Morton wrote to Mr. Whetmore, and pro- 
years past. Mr. Marvin, we understand, | cured 90 grains, which he sowed with great 
| has disposed of his improved seed at very/ care in 1855, and he continued to grow it 


moderate prices to all who have applied to till it now forms the crop grown by himself 
| him, and we consider he has done a real ben- | and some of his neighbors. He has formed 
| efit to the farmer, by demonstrating that a} of it a hardy white variety, ripening rather 
| little care with seed is the sure way to im- earlier than the Soule wheat, and not so li- 
| prove the crop, both in quantity and quality. | able to the attack of the fly. Mr. Hiram 
/We have frequently, during the last ten | Scollard, miller for the Messrs. Crouse, con- 
years, urged the necessity of this method of |! siders that this wheat makes the very best 
selection, if we would keep up the quality/f flour. “The Chiddam or Cheltham 
of our grain, and the distinctive varieties, | Wheat,” says Morton in his Encyclopedia, 
but the successful attempt by Mr. Marvin, | is our old Englis's vartety, much esteemed 
lis the first time we have known it to be| im the best wheat growing districts. It isa 
tried. We hope his example may incite | full grown, tall strawed fine square ear, sin- 
others to like trials. | gularly free from awns or beard, grain round; 
E. J. Hardy, of Osceola Centre cultivates | fair, but starchy, and flour a little soft. ‘it 
a fine farm located on the road leading di-| #8 remarkably well adapted for soft easy soils, 
rect from Pontiac to Lowell. The farm con- | #2 g00d condition, as it ripens early, is not 
sists of three hundred acres of improved | liable to lodge or to become mildewed ; 
land, which he devotes mostly to the growth | weight per bushel seldom under 61 pounds, 
of fine wool. The usual number of his flock | #4 reaches as high as 67 and 68 pounds in 
is about four hundred head. He had on|@y summers. When cultivated in Scotland, 
hand at the commencement of the present | the seed requires to be changed every ~e 
winter 350 head. | years from the south of England, or deterio- 
had sold 280 fleeces, weighing altogether 1,- ration rapidly ensues.” 
750 pounds of wool or an average of six and | Mr. Ira D. Jennings and his son Mr. Rob- 
a quarter pounds to each fleece. He had) ¢tt Jennings occupy nearly 700 acres of land 
procured a very fine fleece Spanish buck, |on Brighton Plains, of which four hundred 
from the celebrated Kelly stock of Vermont, jacres are included in their home farm.— 
which he was using. The wool of this buck | These gentlemen are old residents of Ver- 


During the past season he 





was remarkably fine, white and long, though 





of wheat, having stocked down most of his 
/and his plan is to let his wheat get a start 
on sheep enough for a few days 

| to eat it down close at once. 
than if he were to permit the wheat to grow. 
gravelly loam, the treading of the sheep in 
the plant, gives the roots time to tiller out ; 
tion that is of some importance. On a clay 
has sown the Chiddam wheat, from two 








not so close as some 
Mr. Hardy does not grow a large quantity 
farm to grass and pasture, but he makes a 
| practice of pasturing his wheat in the spring, 
pa that it is from four to five inches high, he 
| then turns 
This practice, 
i he believes, secures him a much better crop 
On such land as his, we can well believe that 
this practice is a benefit. The soil being a 
the spring is better than a roller, while the 
check which the cutting of the tops gives to 
the top dressing that the manure of the 
| sheep gives to the crop is also a considera- 
soil this practice would not answer so well. 
for the past two or three years Mr. Hardy 
| bushels of which he grew fifty bushels last 
year. 


THE CHIDDAM WHEAT. 

Mr. J. G. Morton has a fine farm in the 
town of Osceola, to which we made a visit. 
In 1855, he saw a notice of the Chiddam 
Wheat in the Micu1Gan Farmer by the late 
|'T. E. Whetmore of Kent county. The Chid- 
dam wheat is an English variety, that had 
taken many prizes at the Agricultural exhi- 
bitions of that country, and also at the great 
World’s Fair at London in 1851. Mr. B. P. 
Johnson, the U. S. Commissioner had bro’t 
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over some parcels of it, and it had been sold 


mont, and bring with them the taste and 


fleeces we have seen.— | Skill acquired in that state requisite for the 


breeding of fine-wooled sheep, of which they 
have very large flocks, and to which they 
devote the principal part of their lands.— 
The buildings and yards erected on this farm 
for the feeding and shelter of sheep are large 
and comodious, and well adapted for the pur- 
pose. The system pursued is much the same 
as that described in a former article as adopt- 
ed by Mr. Crouse. The bucks selected for 
breeding purposes here, are chosen for their 
great closeness and whiteness as well as dry- 
ness of the fleece. Of course fineness of the 
staple is not neglected, but in examining a 
number of the sheep in this place we were 
much struck with the solid compactness of 
the fleece, its clearness, freedom from discol- 
oration, and its dryness. In these particu- 
lars it almost approaches the Saxon quality. 
Mr. Jennings shipped his wool direct to an 
eastern manufacturing company, who not on- 
ly kept it separate, but found that it yield- 
ed them more real wool to the fleece after 
being cleaned and sorted than any lot they 
had purchased. This is an important con- 
sideration for the wool dealer, and one 
which is not enough discriminated by the 
purchasing agent. The Brighton -plains af- 
ford a magnificent tract of level land for cul- 
tivation. There are some small marshy 
spots, but none that cannot be improved, 
and we noted during our visit that on every 
side were evidences of thrift, in the shape of 
fine farm houses and extensive farm build- 
ings, giving to the whole section an aspect of 
wealth and prosperity, that even in winter, 
with the snow covering the ground, struck 
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the traveler who'saw it for the first time as 


worthy of remark. 
R. F. J. 





The Farm and Farming. 
BY PROF, L. R. FISK, SUPT. OF MICH STATE AG- 
RICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

The most casual observer cannot fail to ne. 
tice a very great difference in the general ap- 
pearance of estates as managed by different 
persons. And the dissimilarities to which we 
refer do not depend on the natural diversitics 
of the land; they are artificial; they are the 
result of the peculiarities of treatment. We 
instinctively say, this man is a good farmer, 
that man is a poor farmer, from a glance at 
the premises. As yet, we may know nothing 
of the method he has adopted in soil culture. 
We have no knowledge of the minutie of his 
system, should h‘s practice amount to a sys- 
tem, The soil may not show to the eye wheth- 
er it is rich or poor in the several elements 
required for the production of the crop. We 
have po access to the firme:’s Balance Sheet 
to determine his profit or loss. We have 
never seen the man; we have never seen his 
farm before; we have sought no information 
in regard to his history. Our judgment is 
formed simply frem the appearance of the es- 
tate as it sirikes the eye. 

The acute, skillful farmer cannot belp form- 
ing ap opinion should he desire .o. The bund- 
red and one things which combine to make a 
good farmer will obtrude themselves upon 
his utteotion. 

What care is bestowed upon the stock?— 
Are they comfortably housed in the winter; 
or left exposed to the pelting storms, to con- 
sume one-third more of provender, and yet 
with less effect? Are the cattle furnished with 
lodgings in the highway, or in a convenient 
enclosure, if not in the stable? What atten- 
tion is given to the preservation of the ma- 
nures? Are they Jeft to bleach in the sun, and 
wash away in the rains; or are they carefully 
protected from waste? Are the bones, ashes, 
soapsuds, and the general refuse of the farm, 
containing elements which come from the soil, 
preserved as fertilizers, or thrown away? Are 
the vegetable productions sold from the farm 
in the condition in which they come from the 
land, or first converted into animal products? 
Is any attention given to the breeding of the 
aniwals—whether they breed tuwards a great 
er or less degree of perfection? Are the farm 
buildings conveniently situated, conveuiently 
constructed, and in good repair? Are tbe 
fences in good orde:, and are they three feet, 
or five to six feet high? Are the corners ot 
the fence kept clear or allowed to grow up to 
bushes and brieis? Are there gates and bars, 
or must the fences be let down whenever there 
is ingress into a field? Are the farm imple- 
mets placed under shelt:r when not in use, 
or scattered over the premises? Are the tools 
kept in such order as to be most servicable?— 
Are the teams in condition to labor, or at the 
point of starvation? Indeed, dyes the appear- 
ance of the estate indicate care, knowiedge, 





judgment, and henee thrift; or is the farming | rat or mouse, was near them in the night.— 
slovenly wasteful, with everything out of joint, | Whether they slept with their mouths open 
and therefure eminently auprofitable? | according to directions or not, I did not in- 
It is impossible for the farmer to conceal | quire. But of course they did, otherwise how 
the evidence of his skill or want of skill trom | how could the bait get away 2 
the public gaze. The farm itself will speak | | have heard it said that rats understood 
in tones more decisive than any human voice. witchcraft, and could put a spell on the 
And it is very difficult to practice decep- | sleepers, and this case would seem to prove 
tion- not only in regard to what is done, but! jt, However it might be nothing but the 
the profit of the same. Community kuow | exercise of their natural cunning. 
very well whether the farmer is getiing rich} There wasa man once in Pennsylvania, 
or poor. There can be no doubt that that is| who practiced magic a great deal, and there 
the best system of farmiug which through a) was an old gray rat that kept peeping and 
long series of years brings in the largest re-| peering round him, and, although his books 
turns with the least expense——cx pense of la-| were all in either Latin or Dutch, yet it was 
bor, direct outlay of means, and fertility of | commonly reported that the old rat knew as 
soil. It is certainiy not enough that the in-| much about the black art as he did; which 
come is large; we must determine its proper- | 1 believe was very true. 
tion to tne outlay. Abstract questions of soil I have heard of a great many rat-traps, 
. ,|and used some myself, but the cunning 
improvement and culture do not comprehend | rogues will get used to "them. ond Gaseto 
the whole philosophy of farming. ~ It is a ve-|ayoid them. The best I have ever heard of 
ry easy matter for the farmer to become poor | Was the celebrated contrivance of tying the 


«. goj| | Dit of cheese on the end of a shingle, and 
through the means adoptedSto make his soil | tkviing the thingle’ on the édge of « ~Hervey 


rich. Should a capitalist pay his agent t€0/The treacherous board would tip as the 
per cent for the troubie of loaning out his hungry animal walked out to his meal, and 
money at seven per ceut, it wuuld scarcely be | asjsoon as he was precipitated in the water 
a profitable transaction. Aud should the below, it would fall back and be ready for 
: : : : the next. Your readers al] know that the 
farmer invest in special manures or other) ots soon learned to come two and two.— 
means of improvement double the amount | One held down the shingle, till his neighbor 





thereby realized from his business, it would 
certainly take a long time to get rich. And 
yet the ekillful agricuiturist accumulates prop 
erty in couvection with the labor and expense 
of imparting to his soil a high degree of ter- 
tility, and as the result of such improvement. 
Two merchants may sell the same amount of 
goods and at the same rates, but it does not 
therefore follow that their profits are the 
same. The business of one may be highly 
prosperous, while that of the other may as 
surely lead to bankruptcy. 

There are then grave questions connected 
with agriculture, some of which we will con- 
sider hereafier. And there is no industrial 
pursuit of so much moment to the world, and 
that so earnestly demands thought, as tiis— 


Should the increased productiveness of the 


improved lands of Michigan equal ove dollar 


| ate half the cheese, and then he got the rest. 
The only sure way to destroy this trouble- 
|some creature, is to fill it with whiskey, 
jand then when it goes staggering along, 
| drunk and half blind, knock it on the head: 
| That would be about the best use to put the 
bad whiskey to. That is my opinion and I 
j}am 
SLOW JAMIE, 





From Tecumseh, 

Mr. Eprror: Sir, Owing to the present 
prices of sugar the Sorghum has become of 
vital importance to the farming community ; 
and I hope those engaged in raising and 
manafacturing it will continue to repeat their 
experience in the matter through your valua 
ble paper. 

Although we have made rapid progress in 

the culture and manufacture of the Sorghum, 
| we are far short of perfection, but I doubt 








per acre—one bushel of wheat—it would be) not that time will remove all d'fficulties in 
an aunual gain of $3 000,000, far more than | peoard to it and that we shall yet attain to a 
all the expeuses of the State government, in- | herfection in the management of this valua- 








cluding the tax for war purposes. 


It Won‘t do! 
Mr. Dory: You will no doubt be much 


mortified to learn that any of the directions’ 


of receipts given in the Farmer, should turn 
out a failure, yet Lam sorry to inform you 
that it is even so. A few weeks ago you in- 
structed those annoyed with rats, how to 
turn their teeth into a steel trap, by sleep- 
ing with the mouth open, and a little cheese 
in it. 

Now I will tell you what I know. A 
whole family once put cheese in their 
mouths, before they went to bed. The next 
morning the bait was all gone, and nota sin- 
gle animal caught. Indeed, so sly had the 
little “varmints” been, that not a single 
member of the family was conscious that ‘a 





ble plant which has not yet been dreamed of. 

I second Mr. Tookgr’s motion for a Sor- 

/ghum Convention but I would suggest that 
it be held at Adrian. I think that such a 
| movement would do much to advance the 

cause. 

I would remind friend ‘Tooker with all 
kind feelings that Cook’s Evaporator is used 
in his County, and that he has competed with 
it some years at the County Fairs, both with 
sugar and sirup, and when be has been suce 
cessfal, I will accept his challenge. 

I enclose one dollar for the Farmer eight 
months, Ido not see how any farmer can 
get along without it. I will do all I can to 
induce my neighbors to subseribve for it. 

Yours Truly, 


JOHN RICHAR.D 
Tecumseh, Dec. 26, 1861. 
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Draining—A Suggestion, 

The results of experience abundantly prove 
that heavy and retentive soils are greatly 
improved for all farm purposes by under- 
draining. Surface draining does not, com- 
pare favorably in value with under-draining, 
because it carries off with the surplus water 
a deal of that which is of great value. It 
not only washes off the strength of manurial 
applications, but permits the escape of valu- 
able fertilizing gasses with which snow and 
rainareladen. Proper under-draining secures 
the lodgment of all these in the soil, and the 


ers, let us hear your opinion of our sugges-| instead of galvanized iron. If galvanizing 

tion—which we will call Bore-Drainine. | his pans will render his sirupas light-colored 

ia as the other samples, it will pay to have them 

Handy and Cheap’ Implement. galvanized, for in other respects his sirup is 

A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer de-| superior. Mr. T. says he has never effered 

scribes a new his apparatus in competition for a premium, 
but has his sirup—and taken it, too. 


To Catch Sheep-Killing Dogs, 

The Valley Farmer suggests a plan that 
is cheap, and seems efficient. When a sheep 
has been killed build a rail pen where the 
carcass is found, contracting it as it rises un- 
til the top is only about large enough to ad- 


te —-——— 





filtered water makes its escape below. Under- 
draining also does the mere work of dispos- 
ing of surplus water more. effectually, be- 
cause it speedily removes it from a greater 
depth, hence permits earlier plowing, 
which is of great consequence in latitudes as 
far north as Michigan. It is more expensive 
than surface-draining, but the increase in 
expense is not equal to the increase in value. 
Indeed, for the reason specified, surface- 
drainage is almost as bad for the farmer as 
leaky casks are for the Oil merchant. 

It looks like a great undertaking to lay. 
down drain tile to tap a whole farm, yet ac- 
tual figures show that if pays. «But when 
the farm is on a large level area it does not 
readily occur where to conduct the water 
to. 

OUR SUGGESTION. 

It seems to us that at least in many locali- 

ties all the benefits of under-draining may 


mit the dog readily. Put the carcass in the 
pen, and remove the flock of sheep to anoth- 
er part of the farm. Ina day or so the dog 
will come round for another feast, and not 
finding the live sheep but seeing the carcass, 
he will climb into the pen, and can’t get out 
again, if it is rightly constructed. The sides 
of the pen should be five or six feet high and 
all inclined inwards. If made higher than 
this the dog may not venture to jump in. 





SNOW-SHOVEL 
represented by the above cut, and commends 
it highly, not only for shoveling snow, but 
many other kinds of light articles. It weighs 
about 6 lbs. Dimensions as follows: A, 13 
inches long, 15 inches wide in front, and 18 
inches at the back; B, 18 inches long, 5 PR Hi nb 


inches wide; C, 9 inches long; D, 11 inches Hliustrations, 
long, 2 inches wide, fastened by a small} Finding we should be unable to hire engray- 
screw bolt, or a rivet, to the handle E, which | ings executed for the Farmer, we procured 
extends nearly to the front edge of under/a set of tools and took to engraving our- 
side of A, which is only half an ineh! self, so that our readers should not be disap- 
thick. The whole may be made of wood, by | pointed. We are succeeding admirably, 
any one who can handle tools, but iron (the/ and now that our issue is less frequent 
handle excepted, of course,) is preferable. we shall have time hereafter to make this 
ATES ma new feature of the Farmer highly valuable. 
Make the Dry Bones Battle! Our design is to illustrate such things in 





be realized in a cheaper and easier way than 
digging miles of ditches and laying down tile. 
So far as our observation goes the stratum 
commonly called hard-paa which usually un- 
derlies wet soils is itself usually, or at least 
in many cases, underlain by a stratum of 
sand. Now why may not the hard-pan be 
perforated with something like a post-hole 
auger, at proper distances apart, and filled 
with coarse gravel? This mould make a 
sufficient “leakage,” as we think, to permit 
the escape of surplus water, and the expense 


Yes, gather, pound up and dissolve all the | their proper season as will be of practical 
bones you can legitimately lay hands on. | utility. 

| You can't coin gold directly from them, but! We would add that hereafter we shall have 
| you can make them increase your crops, and | time to attend to correspondence without 
| Sell the increase for gold, or its equivalent ;| robbing ourself of a due amount of rest and 


and that will not be likely to come amiss to sleep ; in fact this change has on the bright 


| you. side of it many advantages, which will more 
| Besides being an excellent manure for fully appear as time rolls around. 
|most kinds of garden vegetables, and espe- are ae ae 


Ahead of its Time. 


J o ° . 
| cially valuable for turnips, bones are highly 
This number is issued in advance of its 


| beneficial to grape vines. A prominent and 
| successful grape-grower in southern Wiscon- | date in order to let the change be known as 








would be comparatively trifling. 


we hope to hear of the trial being made. If, An article on page 448, vol. 3, of the 
it proves successful, it will be of no small | Farmer, gives good directions for dissolving 
value, and will not be expensive to try.—! hones, and those who are not already doing 
Who will try it and let us know the re- |. will do well to commence following those 
sult ? | directions at once. They are, in effect, to 

We purpose to refer to this more in de-| take a cask or box and put in a layer of| 
tail hereafter, but will here add tant we be-| pounded bones about six inches deep, then 
lieve that boring from eight to fifteen feet! shout two inches of new ashes; then anoth- 
will usually strike a stratum that will per-| or Jayer of bones, and so on, until the cask 
mit the water to escape, and also believe | 4 pox is full, beg careful to have a thick 
that an implement may be constructed with | layer of ashes on top to prevent the escape 
which one day’s labor at most will bore the | o¢ ammonia. Ina few months the bones are 
required depth, which will be less labor than | found soft enough to be easily pulverized, 
ditching and saye the expense of tile, and it and the ashes are at least not detrimental, as | 
will be but a small job to drive a load of| ay additional ingredient, and are generally | 





coarse gravel around to the holes and fill quite beneficial. 
them, or they may be covered with large - 
stones or blocks placed below the surface 





| sin affirmed that they were the very best of | soon as possible, and to give time to get an 


a : ‘la th hi he b | fertilizers for grapes. He kept quite a heap 
areata Bury “ brute dissolving, on his premises, to be used in 
tried when there is but little else to do, and | ¢ime of iomghiting: 


idea of our probable list before next issue, 
which will be two weeks from the date of 
this, so that we may know about how large 
an edition to print. Great loss is often sus- 
tained by too large and too small, editions. — 
Get up aclub, friends, and send it right 
along. The present shape of the Farmer 
may be relied upon for this year, at least, 
whether the times shall warrant a restor- 
ation to a weekly issue, or become still 


| more disheartening. 


Ir Surrepv.—Just before going to press a 
farmer called to see about subscribing for the 
Farmer. We told him of the change. “I’d 
rather it were weekly,” said he, “for the 
news.” Wethen told him that we would 


| furnish either of the Detroit weeklies, con- 


taining three times as much news as we 
could get into the Farmer, together with it, 


= A note from Mr. Tooxer explains! for only $2. “Ah,” said he, “that’s just 


soil. A foot or so at the top should be filled | that his sample of sorghum sirup was darker | the thing!” 


with the surface soil which came out. Farm-!than the others because his pans were iron 


Indeed it is. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. | 
Agricultural Societiesi---Their Benefits, 
In an article on the “ Dissemination of Ag- 
ricultural Knowledge” in the last number of 
the Farmer, Agricultural Journals were 
noticed as being invaluable mediums of com- 
municating intelligence, well worthy of tak-_ 
ing the first rank in the march of Agricultu- | 
ral Knowledge. The success of our own) 
State agricultural paper, the Muicnican | 
Farmer, ought to be a matter of earnest so- 
licitude, and lie near the heart of every hus- 
bandman of Michigan. 
Second to agricultural journals in the | 
great work of educating the sturdy yeoman- 
ry of our country, should be placed Acri- 
cuLTuRAL Socreties. These organizations 
most certainly occupy a prominent place in 
this noble enterprise, exercising a happy in- | 
fluence, in the spirit of emulation that is en- | 
gendered, the opportunity of comparing meth- 
ods in farming and the social intercourse of | 
families of members. Many a farmer, other-| 
wise careless and untidy in the management | 
of his farm, has been led to arrange every- | 
thing in the best of order, and to strive after 
greater results in cultivation,—anticipating 
a call from a committee on farms, or that. 
his neighbor is trying to carry off a coveted 
prize: a spirit of industry, order and thrift | 
is thus awakened, leading to action; the in- 
apguration of a new condition of things, and | 
profitable results far exceeding his most san- | 
guine expectations. The farmer is hereby | 
schooled, educated in his profession; such | 
practical results as the increased quantity 
and quality of his products, and the expan- | 
sion and enlargement of his own Soul and_ 
ideas, cannot long pass unobserved and un- 
heeded ; thus a thorough, permanent reform- | 
ation is effected. 
Like results attend all of the various. 
methods or plans by which the husbandman | 
is stimulated to still higher attainments. At. 
the “ Fair” he discourses of the rearing of | 
his animals, his skill in the working of his | 
farm ; he exhibits with manly pride the va- , 
rious products of his labor and ability; he 
asks for a comparison of yiews and practices | 
in stock breeding, culture of crops, household 
and dairy products, &e.; and the collision of | 
mind with mind brings out new thoughts,— 
develops new ideas. 


What man but will carry home with him 
some valuable information, some practical 
suggestions that shall further aid his judg- 
ment and advance his prosperity ? 

The occasion of an agricultural fair is one 
of peculiar interest in a social point of view ; 
men of all creeds and parties here meet as 
upon a common basis ; one theme, one intent, 
one sympathy unites them as in one great 
brotherhood. One great topic interests them 
all, and is the universal subject of discourse. 
Here all stand upon a level, sharing in the 
same great pursuits, striving for the same 
ends. Is not the blood quickened, enthusi- 
asm kindled, and a flow of generous sympa- 
thy felt, as hand grasps hand, and the fond 


| happy men. 





greeting is extended ?—Thus are bound to- 


gether the hearts of our countrymen in one ; 
thus the bond of our Union may be perpetu- | 
ated; the troubled waters of strife allayed, | 
and the fire of a fraternal feeling kindled | 
that shall pervade all hearts from the con- 
fines of the frigid North, to the genial shores | 
of the sunny South, one people, one Gov- | 
ernment, one interest. Then may be bro’t | 
out the rich intellectual and experimental | 
stores of Knowledge ; then may all hearts be 
made glad in view of the sublime spectacle | 
of a United and happy people, and in place) 
of dispersed families, smouldering houses and 
blackened fields—Wars’ ruthless ravages,— | 
the eye of the beholder may witness waving | 
harvests, rejoicing tlocks and herds, smiling, | 
peaceful abodes of plenty and industrious | 


Yours &e. 
F. L. 


| 
Kalamazoo, Jan. 6th, 1862. | 
. 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
“Trees Personificed.”” 
BY RUSTIC NELL. 
Out in the forest, where the breeze 
Plays symphonies, through the cool, green leaves, 
Where the rain’rops fall with a soft curess, 
And glitter, like gems in @ sunny tress, | 
Where the river wanders through banks of green, | 
Which the silent stars look in between, 
Where the Grape, at the welcome call of Spring, 
Around the Thorn, does her mantle fling, } 
Where the Doe, unscared, rears her tender young, 
Where the sweetest songs, by the birds are sung, 
Where the Partridge covers with careful wings | 
Her tender brood,—aye, where all things 
Rejoice in freedom,— I would be thefe — | 
‘Tis a shrine for worship,—a place for prayer! 


Oh, those grand old trees in their majesty! | 
How they lift their solemn heads on high! | 
And how strange their speech!—May Llikenthem | 
To the puny daughters and sons of men? 
The Elm is your graceful, charming man,— } 
A Willisimproved, on a larger plan; | 
He moves to music his supple form, 

He bends and quivers beneath the storm, | 
His easy conscience turns the way | 
That the popular breezes chance to play. 
And the Willow, I think, is the Elm-tree’s bride, 
(You may often dnd them side by side,) 

A graceful pair for Suinmer life, 

Rut bent and swayed by the Winter's strife! 


The Poplar’s a timid, uervous dame; 
Through wind and calm, she is the same, 
Quivering, shivering,—never stedi, | 
Do what she may, or say what she will, 

It is all her nerves,—and you must not blame 
Nor call her sins by the common name ; 

She is never angry—but then her nerves! 
She is never fulse, - if, perchance, she swerves 
From the line of truath—why, all we can do 

Is to think her nerves are not always true! 
The Ironwood's a misanthrope born; 

The curl of his leaves bespeak his seorn, 

No gentle charities move his heart, 

From all his neighbors he stands apart; 

But, (let me whisper it in your ear.) 

The Poplar ‘s Ais wife; and, much I fear, 

Her selfish weakness nas made him hate 

The wo:ld—which he judges by his mate! 


The Hickory, Chestnut, Birch and Beach 

Are a sturdy group, each honoring eaeh ; 

When Peace wraps her mantie around the land 
They are common men; but if wars demand 
They are heroes:—They say, on our Western plaing, 
Aye, far and wide, o'er our broad domains, 

They tlourish well;—and on Zastern hills, 

They are plants that Winter never kills! 

The Maple is fit for church or State; 

At plow or anvil, le still is great; 

The zephyr may sigh, or the tempest roar, 

They may ruffle his robes,—they can do no more! 
Our generous neighbors, over the seas, 








Are doubting the strength of our native trees ; 
They think they can lay all our forest low, 

If they strike one single, united blow; 

But mind,- such trees, when they fall at all, 
Olt crush the Woodman in their fall! 


And you, O ye constant Evergreens, 

Fit types of all,—that my spirit deems 

Worthy of honor or trust or faith, 

Greenest when fanned by the Winter’s, breath; 
From your ranks, [ chuose the grandest and best 
To show how dearly I love the.rest! 

The Pine has an apostolic air, 

His very breath has a suund of prayer, 

And his voice, like an Organ, deep and low; 
He’s the Great High Priest of the woeds, | know! 
The Spruce has the healer’s wondrous art, 

No quack js he, but be acts his part 

With earnest faith, and his cheering smile 

Shall many a heart of its woe beguile ; 

Theie’s a medical odor about his hands, 

And his softest tones are cool commands. 


The Oax is a warrior scarred and grit, 

There is strength iu each rigid, massive limb, 
He laughs at the tempest and mocks its power, 
For fear or favor, he will not cower; 

He is not swayed by the popular breeze, 

Nor changed by the claimor of weaker trees; 
Each knot and seam speak an iron will, 
Through sun and storm, he is oaken still; 

And yet, most gently he lifts the Vine, 

Whose t-ncrils efven around him twine; 
Streagth, kinuness, courage and mercy blend, 
He can pity the conqueged and be their triend. 
God grant our army a leader like this, 

We have Eims encugh, but the Oaks we miss! 
I would my pen were a fairy wand, 

And schools should arise, all over the land, 
For rearing Oaks and Maples, too, 

Just fit for the work, we have now todo! 


Thorn, Bramble and Moosewood—ah, but stay, — 
Go out in the woods same Summer's day, 

You are sure to find Dame Nature at home, 

If you follow her guidance while you roam, 

She will open your wondering ears and eyes 

To such strange and od analogies; 

She will show you so many wonderful things, 
Mosses and bird's nests and butierflies wings, 
That you ‘ll open your mouth, and a sly little breeze 
Will slip down your throat with such perfect ease, 
And, flying about, wlll clear your blood, 

And really do you so much guod, 

That, whenever the skies are blue and fair, 

You will long for a breath of Woodland air! 


—— ee --— 








For the Michigan Farmer. 
Retrospection. 
Bright memories, bright memories, 
Are surging up to-nig t, 
From the grassy shores of childhood, 
So sunny, green and bright; 
Noiseless as angels, with rustling wings, 
These memories come and go, 
And sadly sweet are the songs they sing, 
As we sit in the firelight’s glow, 


As the “low chimes” ring out to-night 
From childhood’s sunny shores— 

All the long by gone years of light, 
Roll back their golden doors; 

We see the flow'rs by the brooklet’s side; 
We list to the wild bird's song; 

Again we roam in the meadows wide 
And braid the grasses long. ¢ 


Long years ago, long years ago, 
We left youth’s morning land; 

With golden hopes we launched our barques, 
And sailed from the shining strand. 

We dreamed not of the storyi-cloud’s gleam, 
Or the breaker’s foaming crest, 

Bat thought that Life was a peaceful stream, 
That leu to a Peaceful Rest. 


Ab, would that we could turn our prow 
Back to those shores again, 
Which we see through the mirage now 
Across Life's fuaming main. 
It may not be. We must stem Life's tides, 
Though huge breakers rise before, 
Until at last the Death-angel guides 
Our barques to the “Shining Shore. ° 
LAURENTINE. 
Janesville, Wis. 
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Stock-Raisers’ Department, 





Spring Treatment of Stock. 

In the latter part of February and early 
part of March, cows will begin to come in milk, 
and if expected to yield .the best returns 
through the season, will require extra food 
and care. ‘hey should he protected from 
the cold, and not exposed to storms. They 
will need ia addition toa full supply of the 
best hay (which should have been selected 
and put up expressly for their use at this 
season) a feed of some kind of grain, at least 
once per day. Roots, also, are of great service 
in spring feeding, not only increasing the 
quantity and quality of the milk, but in keep- 
ing the animal in a better state of health.— 
Carrots, all things considered, are tu be pre- 
ferred for this purpose. 

In cheese dairies, buckwheat, rye or barley 
meal, oats and peas ground together, are con- 
sidered among the best grains for spring 
feeding. They are richer in vegetable casein 
than corn, and their constituents seem to be 
in better proportion for keeping the animal 
in strength, and supplying material for milk, 
and replacing that which is being carried off 
by the natural waste of the body. 

The objection to corn meal is, that it is of 
too heating a nature for milch cows ; it makes 
the animal feverish, and dries up her milk, 
and hence the majority of our dairymen pre- 
fer other kinds of grain. Some idea may be 
had from the result of experiments made 
with it in warm weather, by Mr. L. B. Arnold, 
of Fairfield. He says: “The milk from my 
cows fed with corn meal, in July, 1860, was 
badly injured, and the cream ropy.” 

The feeding of milch cows in sping, re- 
quires judgment and experience. One thing, 
however, should be borne in mind ; the cow 
must not be suffered to run down, to become 
weak and exhausted, but should be kept in 
strength, so that on turning to grass she will 
be in her full health and vigor, and in con- 
dition to give the largest quantity of milk and 
the best qualizy. 

Sometimes when the cow has been fed 
through the winter on straw, poor hay or 
food that is not nutritious, she will not come 
in well, but after calving will be troubled 
with retention of the after-birth. This arises 
from taking too much in bulk, for in order to 
get a sufficient supply of nutriment, the ani- 
mal is forced ¢o consume a large quantity of 
food, which pressing against the uterus, gets 
up an irritation in the parts, and causes the 
placenta to adhere to the sides of the organ. 
When this happens, the cow is more or less 
injured for milk, for a part or the whole of 
the season, and sometimes from improper 
treatment, permanently. 

It is doubtful whether any advantage is 
gained in removing the afier-birth by intro- 
ducing the hand for that purpose, even 
though the operation be performed by a ve- 
terinary surgeon; at any rate it should nev- 
er be attempted by an unskillful person.— 





‘ Slops of oat meal may be given, and warm 


applications placed along the spine and on 
the hips, these with the assistance of nature 
may soon remove the difficulty. The follow- 
ing is vouched for by reliable persons in this 
vicinity, who have tried is and found it to 
prove efficacious: ‘Take nearly a pailful ot 
wheaten bran and cider vinegar sufficient to 
wet it, bring the vinegar toa boiling heat 
and scald the bran with ii; this, after it is 
sufliciently cool, given to the cow, will usual- 
ly effect a removal of the placenta in twenty- 
four hours. The cow will readily eat the 
mixture, and there is no danger to be appre- 
hended from iis use. But a “preventive is 
better than a cure,” and cows that are well 
cared for, properly fed and kept in health, will 
seldom or ever be troubled with this difficulty. 

When cows are calving, the dairyman sho’d 
have several spare stables where the animal, 
separated from the herd, is turned in and al- 
lowed to remain loose for a short time. Im- 
mediately alter calving they should not be ex 
posed to cold winds, or to storms of snow or 
rain, and at least for twenty-four hours after- 
words, should not be allowed to drink of ice 
cold water; give them water sufficient to slake 
thirst, but with the chill taken off, and when 
the weather is fine they may be suffered to 
roam in the yard. If the udder is swollen, 
inflamed or feverish, bathe it freely with cold 
water; this is always safe, ard generally more 
efficient than unguents and liviments, which 
are often liable to do more injury than good. 
Whether the calf is to be raised or not, it 
should be soon separated from the cow; she 
will forget it sooner, and by kind words and 
treatment become attached to her attendant, 
manifesting a desire to be milked. 

Nothing pays better than kindness toward 
animals of the dairy. Never throw a stone 
at, or strike, or irritate a cow, or speak harsh 
to her; it does no good and much may be 
lost. Milk rapidly by grasping the teat and 
pressing gently but firmly, and avoid lugging 
down and stripping. The milk should be all 
drawn from the udder; this is important, for 
a first class cow partly milked, soon degene- 
rates into a second and third rate milker. 

No conversation should be carried on by 
the milkers while milking, as this, besides irri- 
tating the animal, must necessarily break in 
upon the work, prolonging it, and thus giving 
a habit to the cow which will operate during 
the season in lessening the yield of milk. The 
milker should be in close contact with the 
cow’s body, for in this position she will not be 
able to inflict a severe blow whenever she 
may fecl so disposed. The udder and teats 
are highly organized and sensitive, particular: 
ly in young animals, and they often suffer 
great pain and even torture from the barsh 
and careless manner iu which they are milked; 
many a young animal has been rendered re- 
fractory and vicious from barbarous treat- 
ment in this respect. 

He who starts. with the intention of produc 
ing a large quantity of cheese from his herd, 
must not only have good cows, but must at- 





tend closely to everything connected with the 
business. His stock must bave been well win- 
tered, regularly supplied with an abundance 
of nutritious food, pure water and proper 
care. They must be gently and kindly treat- 
ed, never worried by dogs; never hurried 
along or over-driven, nor confined in damp or 
unventilated stables; and, finally, the opera- 
tion of milking must be thoroughly performed 
by trusty and experienced hands.—{ Dairy 
Farmer. 


‘* Keep Bees---Keep Bees.” 

The leading article in the London Mark 
Lane Express, of Sept. 30, is devoted to 
Bees. It states that they receive far less at- 
tention in England than they deserve—far less 
than in France and cther European countries, 
France prodaces annually $14.000,000 worth 
of honey and wax, and imports $12,000,000 
worth in addition. The agricultural society 
of France thinks that $40,000,000 worth 
might be produced annually in that country. 
To show the profits of intelligent bee-keeping, 
the Mark Lane Express relates the follow- 
ing anecdote :— 

“Some years ago a bishop was holding his 
first visitation of the clergy of his diocese, in 
atown in one of the midland counties.— 
Among those assembled he soon discovered 
an old college acquaintance whom he not seen 
for a great number of years, but whom If 
greeted with all the warmth of a renewed 
friendship. On comparing notes with his 
friend, the bishop learned with regret that he 
was still a curate in a country village, at. a 
stipend of one hundred pounds a year, and 
that he had a wife and large family to sup- 
port. The worthy curate, however, invited 
the bishop to spend a day with him before he 
left the neighborhood, and the latter not wish- 
ing to appear proud, accepted the invitation, 
On reaching the parsonage, he was surprised 
to find his friend’s wife un elegant, well-dress- 
ed lady, who received him without any of the 
embarrassment which a paucity of means too 
frequently occasions in those who fvel its pres- 
sure. ‘The children, too, were all well dreas- 
ed, and looked anythicg rather than as havy- 
ing suffered from the piuching paio of unap- 
peased hunger. But the good bishop’s as- 
tonishment was still greater, when he sat down 
to partake of a repast worthy of the tradi- 
tional and customary fare of his order, and 
was invited to ‘take wine” of the purest fla- 
vor and aroma with his fair and graceful host- 
ess. Kuowing that his friend was originally 
a poor man he considvred that he must have 
received a fortune with his wife. Aften 
therefore, the latter and the children had 
withdrawn, tha bishop introduced the subject, 
by expressing a fear that his friend had gone 
to an unusual and injurious expeuse to enter- 
tain him, and that it would entail privation 
upon him afterwards. “Not at all,” replied 
the curate. “ I can well afford to entertain an 
old friend once in a while without any incon- 
venience.” “ Then,” rejoined the bishop, “I 
must cougratulate you, I suppose on having 
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received a fortune with your good lady ”— 
“Yon are wrong again, my Lord,” replied 
the poor curate ; “I had not a shilling with 
my wife.” More mystified than ever, the 
bishop resumed, “Then how is it possible 
for you to have those comforts around ‘you 
that I see, out of a hundred a year?” “Oh, 
my Lord, as tothat, I am a large manufacturer 
as wellas a clergyman, and employ many 
thousand operatives, which bring me an excel- 
lent living. If you will walk with me to the 
back of the premises, I will show them at 
work.” He accordingly took him into the 
garden back of the house, and there was a 
splendid apiary with a large number of bee 
hives, the source of the curate’s prosperity 
The bishop never forgot the circumstance 
nor did he ever fail to make use of it as an ar- 
gament; for when he afterwards heard some 
poor curate complain of the scantiness of his 
income, he would cat the matter short by ex- 
claiming, “ There, there, let’s have no grum- 
bling. Keep bees, like Mr——: keep bees, 
keep bees !” 








Noted People of the Bible. 
BY SLOW JAMIE.—NUMBEB SIXTY Two. 
THE VIRGIN MARY. 

This justly celebrated woman was descend- 
ed from David, not through Solomon, but 
Nathan. Matthew gives Joseph’s genealogy, 
bat Luke gives hers. He says Joseph was 
the son, that is, the son-in-law, of Heli. 

Her song recorded by Luke indicates a su- 
perior mind. That she was exemplary in her 
life none of us doubts. Yet, strange to say, 
the Evangelists record but few incidents of 
her life except her mistakes. I suppose this 
is to show that, although honored to be the 
mother of the Lord Jesus Christ, yet she was 
a frail mortal like the rest of us. 

Joseph and she took the child Jesus to the 
temple at the age of twelve, to have him ad- 
mitted to the privileges of the covenants.— 
This was ordinarily done at thirteen. When 
the doctors of the law were examining him 
some question probably arose, which could 
not then be discussed, as a large number had 
to be examined, and the council were busy. 
Four this reason he had returned to them at 
the end of the feast when they were more at 
leisure. The parents starting home without 
him, missed him on the way, and had to re- 
turn again to Jerusalem in search of him.— 
When they found him Mary reproved him: 
And his reply,“Did you not know that I 
must be about my father’s business?” was to 
her a mystery. Now to us it is very strange 
that she did not know what he meant by his 
father’s business. The angel had told her be- 
fore he was born that he should be called the 
sou of the Highest. The shepherds had come 
from the woods to see him, relating what the 
angel had said to them, The wise men, guid- 
ed by a star, had been led to his manger. All 
these things she had pondered in her heart, 
nevertheless she had sought him sorrowing, 
as if he had been but a eommon child, and 





did aot understand his reply. 

In the marriage at Cana of Galilee. too, we 
see an officiousness, which received a reproof. 
It is probable that Christ was invited to at- 
tend and bring all his disciples with him, both 
the apostles and other followers, and these 
proving more numerous* than was expected, 
the wine failed before the seven days of the 
feast were expired. Whether her remark to 
Jesus about the wine was a complaint for 
bringing so many disciples to the wedding, or 
asuggestion for him todo something for 
them, it is evident that her interference was 
gratuitous and premature, for the answer, 
“What have I to do with thee? my hour has 
not yet come,” can be nothing but a reprocf. 
For the benefit of the young reader, I will re 
mark that a Jewish firkin wae nearly eight ga! 
lons, so that each of the six water pots held 
well on to twenty-four gallons. ‘The wive wes 
good, too. This was the first of Christ’s mir 
acles, and shadowed forth his doctrine which 
would be plentiful as the water, and refresh- 
ing as wine. 

But the mother of Jesus fell into a greater 
mistake still, after Christ had fairly cow- 
menced his mivistry. His friends went to 
lay hold on him, for they said ‘he is beside 
himself,’ and she was among them, for it is 
said his mother and his brethren came to 
speak with him, although they could not get 
néar for the crowd. Now we iearn from one 
of the evangelists that his brethren did not 
yet believe ov him, and it is no wonder they 
thought him crazy, but it is strange that she 
went with them. And even suppose that she 
was only afraid that his incessant labors would 
wear him out, and that sbe meant to biing 
him home, by persuasion, not by force, still 
that betrays an ignorance of his great mission, 
which we by no means expecte i. 

When he was crucified and bis body laid in 
the tomb, the women, and she probably among 
them, observed where his corpse lay, and pre- 
pared to embalm his body. Their affection 
and respect are commendable, but their want 
of faith is still manifest. Isaiah had predicted 
the manner of his death. Daniel had said the 
Messiah shali be cut off, and David had said, 
“Thou shalt not suffer thy Holy one to see 
corruption,” yet it was because they consid- 
ered him subject to corruption that they pre- 
pared the sweet spices to embalm him. He, 
too, had told them, time and again, that he 
would dig, and rise again on the third day. 

The apostles, too, had failed tocomprehend 
or believe these things. And perhaps with 
regard to future things, we manifest the same 
dulness of apprehension. All we can say is 
that while the virgin was “highly favored,” 
yet to her, in common with the rest, it might 
be said, “O fools! and slow of heart to believe 
all that the prophets have wri:ten.” 





In a waltzing match at Bangor Me., a few 
nights ago, a couple won the prize by waltzing 
for two hours and fourteen minutes. Three 
other couples kept whirling over two hours, 
During the contest two of the ladies fainted. 


Effect of Lime on Soil. 

In a paper lately read by Boussingault be- 
fore the Paris Academy of Sciences, he stated 
that lime introduced in an arable soil quickly 
sets at liberty a quantity of azote in the state 
of ammonia; the azote elements were before 
united in insoluble combinations, not assimil- 
able by plants—the action of the lime sets 
them free, and permits a part of the capital 
buried in the soil to be utilized for the next 
crop. Boussingault thinks that certain mine- 
ral matters, such as potash and silica, may be 
liberated by the lime; that other substances 
injurious to plants are destroyed or modified 
by the same agent, and that to these effects 
is added besides a physical action, changing 
the constitution of the land. The action of 
| the lime is excessively complex, and its good 
| cffects can only be explained by studying at- 
|tentively the special circumstances under 
| whieh they are produced. The grand fact 
| proved by the present researches of Boussiug- 
|ault is, that there exists in mold, as well in 
| the form of organic matters as in that of min- 
eral matters, a host of substances completely 
inert for vegetation, uutil the moment when 
some proper agent renders them assimilable 
by placts. The continuance of experiments 
can alone clear up these complex facts, and 
point out to our agriculturists the most effect- 
ive processes. 

















Pappy,s BLessiNe --A poor old Irish cripple 
sat begging at a bridge, urging his appeal to 
the charity of passengers, with the™Bager and 
versatile eloquence of his country. A gentle- 
man ani lady—young, gay and handsome, 
with that peculier look of gratified and com- 
placent consciousness which indicates the first 
few weeks of married litz—crossed the bridge, 
They regarded not the petitions of the beg- 
gar ; 80, justas they passed him he exclaim- 
ed,“ May the blessing of the Lord, which 
brings love and joy and wealth, and a fine 
family, follow you all the days of your life. 
A pause ; the couple passed heedlessly on, 
the beggar, with a fine touch of caustic hu- 
mor, added, “and never overtake you.” 








Wounds In TB£Es.—The best way to man- 
age them is to trim the edges smooth with a 
sharp koife, and then apply grafting wax, or 
clay, or dissolved shellac. The latter we 
have used for many years, and value it highly. 
Get about four ounces of the gum at an apoth- 
ecary’s, break it up five, and put it in a bottle. 
Then pour a quart of alcohol, and shake the 
whole vigorously together. It will be of the 


a brush. It soon bardens and forms a varnish 
which protects the wound from air and mois- 
ture, and permits the bark to heal over be- 
fore the wood beneath has decayed at all.— 
Whenever a tree is pruned, all limbs larger 
than one’s finger, should be at once covered 
with this or some similar preparation.—[Se- 
lected. 


Pror. Mapes says that the Shanghai chick- 








en when cooked, is equal to the partridge ; 
{bat that when grown it is inferior. 


consistence of cream, may then be applied with | 
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to-day 20 barrels of apples from you. I was 
surprised to see them, as I have got no no- 
tice from you about them. If you have sent 
any notice I am afraid it was lost among the 
North Briton’s mails. 

Mr. Geo. Redfield, of Mill Point, who, in} “14m in a fix about them, not knowing 
the last issue, requests hints appropriate to the 6 bus will sell to as good advantage 
that locality, will find in the forthcoming Re- | as possible. The apples from America have 
port, now in process of publication in this been coming home very bad this season, and, 
paper, some notice of the peculiarities of that | fact, when the dray came to the door with 
region. Its characteristics, however, are so | them and they said they were for alti 
peculiar that no person, not practically ac- | heart sank within me. But my surprise was 
quainted with them, can be considered prop- | we orem when’ I found them packed =u 
erly qualified to give other than general ad-|#"4 in very good condition—in fact, first 
he oe, class. There is no person ever saw them 

The varieties of peach really most desira- | come in the esme way. 

ble for that region can only be certuinly de- | | “Any of the barrels I have opened are 
termined by actual trial; although, from | just what I could desire,—quite a success.— 


analogy, we may judge that the varieties that | We see the fruit is not so fine this season, on 
the whole; but they are fair. 


prove most hardy and prolific elsewhere will | 
* 4 * * * * 
be found safest here. 
No doubt the causes that render low heads! “I have also to mention the Montreal 
desirable for fruit trees elsewhere, will be | Toute is far the best. They have not been 
felt with increased force here. For this rea- | dashed in any way and the freight is cheap- 
son, we would advise that trees be encour-|¢?- 1 have also to say that the Nonsuch is 
aged to clothe themselves with branches ® 00d apple, as well as the Swaar, Northern 
from the ground | Spy, Spitzenburgh, Russet, and the Rhode 
The shell 1 iemet Wy. Bie It | Island Greening. I have named them the 
RG, SDCH IATA, SPOKEN OF DY: SEE. | favorite. They are very good now. I have 
undoubtedly contains considerable lime, in| made up my mind to take 10 or 12 barrels 
the form of carbonate, which m y prove use-|™ore a soon as you can get them ready.— 


ful, although, if, as he says, there is already Seek-no-further will be too soft by that 
: Ae ~ | time. It is a good apple. 


a surplus in the soil, which is quite probable, | ; : . 
nape de / q Matar en | Ineed hardly say that I will not risk them 
the appliggtion may not be needed on that!,,. \. ‘ 
7 : , | this Winter, for fear of frost; but this ex- 
account. Such marls, however, invariably | ‘ f 
anil ‘ ial ~ | periment will show that we can have the ad- 
contain, in considerable quantities, another . 
, dient. which’ f 4 , jvantage of the European Market for our 
, / y soils sess in excess: | yy: ): F 
ingredient, which few soils possess in excess: Michiean Fruits. 
viz: Phosphate of lime ; and, as a growth of CHEESE PRESS 
the peach requires considerable quantities os T have commenced to manufacture some of 
this salt, these marl beds may prove a con-' my cheese presses. As soon as I can get ar- 
venient means of supplying it. The best rangements made with agents, I will adver- 
method of applying it would probably be to} tise in the Farwer,so that at least your 
throw it up and submit it to the pulverizing readers who need can get a premium cheese 
influences of sun and frost, when it can be! press next Spring. 
scattered broadcast. Some further sugges- | 
tions as to the management of trees in that | Romeo, Jan. 1862. 
region may be offered at a subsequent time. | pe —aieleeeene sad 
T. T. Lyon. | Time ror Traysprantinc.—Next to the 
| fall, when the soil is warmer than the air, 
! : - . . . 
|and new roots immediately form, midwinter 
| is the best for transplanting all hardy decid- 
| uous trees. At any time during the winter, 


Packing Apples---An Experiment, 2 
Mr. E - i ing ge we Scotland \that the ground can be spaded freely, the 
ait, BDITOR =—) Ben * Was mm scotlane, | planter should be on hand setting out his 


two years ago, I got acquainted with a fruit apples, pears, cherries, etc., in the orchard; 
merchant in Edinburgh and we talked the, or the maples, lindens, wiegelias, ete., in the 
matter over about sending apples from Mich- | ornamental part of the grounds. Trees 
: Gain « Natitinntnhon dant ciate, shared it Planted at this time, almost invariably suc- 
APS SROPS 5. OK EOS ¥ ceed well, and the spring labors are just so 
till last fall. I procured 20 good flour bar-| much advanced as the weather and your en- 
rels and packed some of our best Winter ergies facilitate progress.—[Chio Farm:r. 
fruit with oats in amongst them and sent) G Was Ge pap has H 

; arts ia Oe ent eal._|., @RaFTs—Wuen to Cur, anv How To 
them by Grand Tonk a B 0, Mentzenl Preserve.—Grafts can now be cut at any 
They were directed via. Liverpool, but the time, when the thermometer is above thirty 
Steamer that was then loading (which I sup- degrees. When cut, place them in a dry 
pose was the North Briton which was lost) cellar, and cover them with sand. Some 


Aasticultaral Bepartment, 








For the Michigan Farmer. 


The Peach Region of Western Miehi- 
gan. 








Joun Morton. 


Plymouth, Jan. 6th, 1862. 
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Report to the American Pomological 
Society. 


(Continued.) 

Blackberries Worthy of General Cultiva- 
tion for Market Purposes. : 
This fruit is so bountifully produced in a 

wild state, that its cultivation for the mar- 

ket has scarcely been thought of; but, for 
the benefit of those who may be disposed to 
make the experiment, the following recom- 
| mendation is submitted, 

Dorchester. Experience in this state lim- 
| ited, but highly successful. 

New Rochelle. Very vigorous and prolif- 
| ic, but rather tender. 

Cherries Worthy of General Cultivation 
Sor Ma:ket Purposes. 

The sweet cherries are liable to the burst- 
ing of the bark, and also to winter killing, 
in severe seasons. For these reasons they 
are not recommended except for amateurs ; 
and then on dry and not over-rich soils; 
where, if somewhat sheltered, and grown 
with low heads, they may prove desirable.— 
| Our list for market purposes is, therefore, 
| limited to the Duke and Morello varieties. 
| English Morello. Last of July. 
| ductive and good, late, cooking cherry. 
| Kentish. Middle of June. One of the 

finest and most valuable of the Morellos. 

| Louis Phillippe. Last of June. Large 

and showy. Acid. Productive. 

Mayduke. Middle of June. Productive. 


|The most valuable of its class. 
| 


| Currants Worthy of General Cultivation for 
| Market Purposes 

Cherry. Verry large and showy, but too 
‘acid. Placed here in compliance with the 
| dictum of high authority. 

| Red Dutch. The standard sort of most 
‘gardens. Smaller than Cherry, but quite 
as productive, and of higher quality. 

White Dutch. Much less acid than the 
preceding, and equally productive, but less 
vigorous, r 

White Grape. Large, prolific, excellent. 
Bush spreading. 

Gooseberries Worthy of General Cultivation 
for Market Purposes. 

Downing’s Seedling. Large for a native; 

firm, bush vigorous and healthy. 
| Houghton’s Seedling. Small but. produc- 
tive. Bush spreading or drooping. 
Mountain Seedling. Large and excellent. 
| Bush strong and upright. 
| Grapes Worthy of General Cultivation for 
Market Purposes 
This fruit has been comparatively neglect- 
| ed under the apprehension that Isabella and 
| Catawba, the only varieties generally known 
_here, were too late in ripening to be relied 
|on in our climate; but the recent introduc- 
| tion of newer, earlier and hardier varieties, 








A pro- 











could not take them on. They telegraphed ne 5 ee mae —— Fan ate tm with the adoption of more appropriate sys- 
to me to learn if 1 was willing to have them | to the grafts, and thus prevent the necessity | tems of pruning and management, is gradu- 
go to Glasgow by the John Bell. I said, yes, | of washing them when required for use. At | ally working a change in this respect, and 
and the result I give in a few extracts from | this season of the year, grafts can be sent 4) there are not wanting indications of a rapid 
a letter from my merchant: ens mp mail, mee mepe cover-| development of this branch of fruit culture. 
“Dear Sin: I beg to say I have received will soon restore them.—{ Ohio Farmer. ‘sorts is comparatively limited, and there are 
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few that we feel warranted in placing on the| 


market list. | 

Clinton. A frost grape. Colors early 
and hangs late, improved by frost. 

Concord. Of good quality. Early and 
sure to ripen. 

Hartford Prolific. One of the earliest) 
and most productive. Tolerable quality. | 

Isabella. Rather tender and late. Should 
have a warm exposure, with covering in win- 
ter. 

Oporto. One of the hardiest. Early, 
prolific. A fine wine grape. 
Peaches Worthy of General Cultivation for 

Market Purposes 

Prior to the year 1854, this fruit was 
grown with a reasonable degree of success, 
in nearly all the settled portions of south- 
ern Michigan; but more recently, the win- 
ter-killing of the fruit buds, and in some 
cases, of the trees also, has {nearly driven it 
out of cultivation, except in the lake region 
heretofore described, and in such other fa- 
vored localities as from shelter, soil or oth- 
er cause, may have escaped such visitations. 

We have been unable to discover any very 
marked exemptions of one variety more than 
another from this fatality; hence these lists 
are constructed mainly with reference to the 
qualities of the varieties in other respects. 

Barnard’s Seedling. Sept. A showy, 
good and productive yellow peach. 

Crawford’s Early. Sept. Very large, 
productive and excellent. Hardy. 

Crawford’s Late. Oct. Very large. A 
fine late peach. 

Early Slocum. Aug. One of the earliest. 
Very productive and beautiful. 

Jacques’ Rareripe. Sept. Rich, Showy, 
and reasonably productive. 

Large White Cling. Oct. Very rich and 
excellent. 

Snow. Sept. White to the stone. Val- 
ued for preserving. 

Tippecanoe Cling. Late in Oct. One of 
the latest and finest of clings. 

White Imperial. Sept. White with a 
marbled cheek. Prolific and excellen. 

Yellow Rareripe. Sept. Rich, beautiful 
and productive. Te fT. LVM, 

Plymouth, Jan. 6. 1862. 

(To be continued ) 





To Our Female Friends—Choice Fiower 
Seeds, 


Mr. Lyon has supplied us with a goodly 
bundle containing a large variety of the very 
choicest flower seeds. The seeds of some of 
them cost Mr. L., who is an experienced flo- 
riculturist, at the rate of a dollar or more 
per hundred seeds, Indeed, one kind he 
mentioned cost 50 cts. for twenty seeds 

We offer these seeds as inducements for 
the female friends of the Farmer to extend 
its circulation. We did intend to give them 
to all who got up clubs; but as we now offer 
all such an extra copy, we will reserve these 
flower seeds for those female friends who 
send us new subscribers—a package, also a 
painting lesson, foreach one at a dollar a 
year. Alsoa painting lesson for each old 





subscriber at a dollar a year. 





We will give a list of these flower seeds in 
our next, and “ first come first served ;” the 


choice will be given as long as they last. 
— = Pe -t—s 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
The New Year. 


Another year has visited us—we stand 
upon the threshold, before its open and gold- 
en portals. What is within its hallowed 
precincts—what mysteries are therein to be 
revealed, we know not, we cannot know.— 
The future is known only to Him who 
knows all things; but we can seek His guid- 
ance and support, His wisdom and strength. 
Without this we shall be unprepared to meet 
the coming exigencies of life—the unavoida- 
ble trials that lie in every one’s history. 

The future may appear all bright and sun- 
ny—no cloud may intercept the vision or 
darken the prospect—no signals, portentious 
or prophetic may be written upon the clear 
sky—no monitory voice may be heard, but 
still, the future has trials and mysteries in 
its deep depths, which naught but faith can 
alleviate and illumine. 

Let us then stand on the threshold of a 
new year with hands outstretched for help. 


Let us not attempt to penetrate the future | 


alone, without the light and guidance of pi- 
ety. With this we are’safe; let trials and 
aitliction, sorrow and death come, and we 
have nothing to fear. The year we now en- 
ter may be our last, but if our hearts are 
only right, it shall bear us on its gentler 
wings to a higher sphere, to a higher realm. 
Oh! could we but catch a glimpse of that 
blessed realm or listen for a moment to the 
soul-entrancing and heavenly music, earth 
would lose much of its charm, and we would 
be more willing to lay ourselves down to the 
last repose, as in the arms of the Infinite 
Merey. The past year, with its joys and 
sorrows has fled, its record is on high. 

How appropriate from this point of obser- 
vation, to review our deeds. Morally, we 
have not been standing still—we are not 
where we were at the opening of last year. 
The orbs of heaven have been moving.— 
Since the last annual period, the earth has 
traversed millions of miles in its cireuit.— 
had our moral year partaken of the grandeur 
and order of the astronomical year—had we 
“claimed kindred with the skies”——had we 
caught the light reflected from the altar 
fires of Heaven, how peaceful would be our 
reflections at this interesting period? But 
alas! conscience, 1 fear, must wring from 
many of us the solemn confession, that the 
past has been too much devoted to earth— 
to self—to the passing and perishable. Some, 
I would fain hope, have done good deeds, 
spoken kind words in the ear of friendship, 
relieved oppressive burdens, bestowed some 
noble charities, poured some light in upon 
scenes of darkness and distress. These 
things will never die—they are precious me- 
morials that shall live forever. Death is 
abroad in the land. His tracks are plainly 
to be seen among the mountains of Virginia, 
along the shores of the Potomac, and on the 








fields of northern and western Missouri.— 
Death, too, has been commissioned to 
enter some of our own homes, hallowing 
them with its awful presence, but in meek 
submission, we have been enabled to say, 
God’s will be done! Let us learn lessons 
from the past, let us listen to its voice of in- 
struction, and let us begin the future with 
hopeful and heroic hearts. She holds out to 
us a prize, to which an angel might aspire— 
a diadem all sparkling with jewels, as the re- 
ward of diligence and truth. Listen to her 
summons—enter upon the high and shining 
way, to which she invites thee. Be not sat- 
isfied to live and vegetate and pass into the 
grave without having deserved well of thy 
race. We say then to every reader—Be 
strong, courageous be useful— 

“ And make thyself of worth, and thus enlist 

The smiles of all the good, the dear of fame ; 


Tis infamy to die and not be missed 
Or let all soon forget that thow didat ere ewist,” 


Ww. V. OLDFIELD. 
Birmingham, Mich,, Jan. 7th, 1862. 








Now is the Time, 

Mr. Barns, editor of the Detroit Tribune, 
says he has been confident from the first and 
predicted that the Farmer could not be sus- 
tained asa weekly, and thinks it will yet 
have to be made a monthly. Farmers, let’s 
see if it cannot be kept where we have now 


| put it. <A little more effort amongst your 


neighbors and acquaintances, in its behalf 
now will do much towards it, if all do their 
share. 





CuvurninG In Winter.—You cannot get 
butter out of milk ifthere is none in it.— 
Feed the cows well, and thus secure good 
milk, and there is not much trouble in chur- 
ning even in Winter. Keep the cream in a 
warm room till it turns somewhat sour.— 
Let the churn be scalded before putting in 
the cream, so that it will be well heated 
through and not cool the cream. Let the 
cream be at a temperature of 65° to 70°, and 
there will not be much difficulty in making 
the butter come. We see it stated that if 
a little rennet is added to the cream just be- 
fore churning it will help materially. We 
think this quite likely, as it would help to 
generate lactic acid. But do not put in too 
much.—{ Er 





Ayer’s AMERICAN ALMANac has now ar- 
rived and is now ready for delivery, gratis, by 
Farranp SHEcey & co. to all who call forit. 
Our readers may be surprised to know that 
this little pamphlet which has become so 
much a favorite in our section has quite the 
largest circulation of any one book in the 
world, except the Bible. It is printed in 
many languages and scattered through many 
nations as well as supplied to almost the en- 
tire population ef our own vast domain.— 
Every family should keep it, for it contains 
information which all are liable to. require, 
when sickness overtakes them, and which 
may prove invaluable from being at hand 
in season. If you take our adviee, you will 
call and get an Ayer’s Almanac, and wher 





got, keep it. 
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Ponsehold Department. 


Corn Breap.—The committee on corn 
bread at the office of the American Agri- 
culturist, have made their decision, having 
consumed something like three hundred 
loaves of bread. The conditions of the 
award were, that the bread should be baked 
on Thursday, Dec. 12, and sent to the office 
on or before the noon of the 14th; that it 
should be made wholly of corn meal, or con- 
tain not more than one part of wheat flour 
to five parts of meal; that it should be of 
fair size for family use; of moderate cost ; 
with crusts not too thick or hard, and that 
a recipe of the process of manufacture should 
accompany it. 

The awards of the committee were as fol- 

lows: Ist premium, $10,to Mr. James O” 
Brien, Carrick, Penn.; 2d do., $5, to Mrs. 
Lot Cornelius, Locust Valley, Long Island; 
3d do., $2, Mr. R. Franklin, Annapolis, Md. 
An additional prize of $4, for the best loaf 
of cake of any kind, of which corn meal is 
one of the chief ingredients, to Mrs. W. H. 
Jenkins. 
* The recipe for making corn bread like 
that which took the first premium, is as fol- 
lows: To two quarts of meal, add-one pint 
of bread sponge ; water sufficient to wet the 
whole ; add one halfa pint of flour, and a 
table-spoonful of salt; let it rise; then 
knead well, for the second time, and place 
the dough in the oven, and allow it to bake 
an hour and a half. 

[Take bread made in the above manner, 
with the exception of being simply stirred 
till a stiff batter without kneading, and 
steam it over the potato kettle for the morn- 
ing meal and you haye something to break- 
fast on which is both wholesome and de- 
licious as well as highly nutritious. It 
should be cut into slices before steaming to 
yaad the operation—Ep. Micu. Farm- 
ER. 








Thougbts. 

I think that there is much difference in 
families at home. That is the place where 
the first impressions of childhood are received, 
and if those who have it in their power do not 
try to make it pleasant in every way, they will 
become convinced that they have lost the 
best opportunity to impart aud impress such 
qurmpien as they would wish to have imitat- 


Take for instance the habit of intemper- 
ance. Perhaps fashion introdaced the wine 
cup into the select circle, where, for the first 
time, the innocent ones taste of that which 
if they continue to follow, will surely lead 
them to ruin. Ah! their friends little think 
what tears they may shed for the erring one 
—io vain. 

Again, there are many left without any 
source of amusement, and parents should real- 
ize that youth will seck for pleasure, and the 
heart sigh for sympathy, althougk that pleas- 
ure aod that sympathy may not come from 


those who are so true or 80 mach for their in- 
terest. 





There are many instances where both gen- 
ius and talents are sacrificed forever, because 
home was not made to them what its name 
designates and their possessor did not heed 


the warning voice of conscience ere too late. 
ANNA L. K. 
South Bristol, N, Y., Dee. 17th, 1961. 





AN Attraetive and Happy Home. ~— 

“The front of a house isa very god in 
dex of its inmates.” It is therefore essectial 
that the exterior of a dweeling be well painted 
and clean, aud also, that the out-buildings be 
in good repair, and the door-yard tastefully 
decorated with choice trees, with here and 
there bunches of flowers cultivated among 
them, The filling up of door-yards, with 
trees or fruit and shade and the cultivation 
of shrubs and flowers along the pathway, and 
around the door, is by no means labor iost. 
No matter how rude the cot, it possesses a 
charm and attraction, which a castle divested 
of them, cannot afford. Industry isa great 
promoter of happiness. The husband and 
wife, who toil day by day for the comforts of 
life, do not realize the discomfort they covet, 
when they desire wealth and idieness. To be 
busy is to be happy. No home, no matter 
how gorgeously decorated, can yield solid en- 
joyment, while idleness and discontent lurk in 
the bosom of its inmates. The idle are not 
contented at home. Nature and art have 
bat few attractions for them. Industry 
makes people cheerful; and no trait of char- 
acter is more valuable, than the possession of 
a sweet,.cheerful temper. It cheers the 
whole domestic circle; it is a springing up of 
flowers in the pathway of life ; it is sunshine 
falling upon the human heart. A library of 
well selected books is one of the greatest at- 
tractions of home ; if it be destitute of books 
and papers, it is destitute of worth and beau- 
ty. However much may be expended for 
furniture, it cannot supply their places; itonly 
bribes the body, to cheat the mind, for “ books 
are windows, through which the soul looks 
out,” 

Music contribntes to the harmony of the 
domestic circle ; you never find a husband 
and father seeking amusement abroad, on 
long winter evenings, when his home is blessed 
with cheerful hearts, that make melody by 
vocal and instrumental music. Music fills 
the soul to overflowing with that pure, holy 
feeling, which fertilizes the soil of friendship, 
and makes home, above all other places, at- 
tractive and happy. 

Temperance is a virtue of priceless worth 
to the home circ'e; it binds with inseparable 
firmness, the ties of conjugal affection and 
filial attachment ; it is productive of order 
and content; it repels everything of a de- 
grading nature. The temperate and virtuous 
are never brought to shame, terror and des- 
pair : let their home be ever so rude and hum 
ble, it is always attractive and happy—[Gzo., 
E. BLaKELEE, in Ohio Farmer. 





Tue Deap Broveni To Lire—The Jour- 
nal of Rational Medicine gives the following 


case; A son of Charles McNeil Esq , of Char- 
lotte, Vt., fell from a boa: into Lake Cham: 
plain, where his father states he must have 
lain submerged for half an hour or more— 
When the body was \recovered it was appa- 
rently lifeless, cold, and rigid; the counten- 
ance was bluish; the heart was still. The 
body was placed on a feather bed, (feathers 
and the hair of a buffalo-robe are non con- 
ductors of electricity,) and the neighbors rub- 
bed it briskly with dry flannel cloths, while 
warm flane! blankets were applied in rapid suc- 
cession to the surface. After thirty or forty 
minutes, or more than an hour after the boy 
Seti into the water, there was heard a feeble 
sound in the throat, and observed a slight 
quivering of the lip. After a long time 
the child recovered a full amouvt of vital 
force. 





A Thrilling Domestic Romance! 
CHAPTEB I. 

She stood beside the altar, with a wreath 
of orange buds upon her head—upon her 
back the richest kind o’ duds—her lover 
stood beside her with white kid gloves and 
dickey cleau—the last was twenty-one years 
old, the first was seventeen. 

Tbe parson’s job was over—every one bad 
kissed the bride, and wished the young folks 
happiness, and danced and laughed and cried. 
The last kiss had been given and the last 
word had been said, and the happy pair had 
simmered down, and sought the bridal bed. 

CAAPTFR Il. 

She stood beside the wash-tub, with her 
red hands in the suds ; and at her slip shod 
feet their lay, a pile of dirty duds; ber hus- 
band stood beside her—the crossest man 
alive—the last was twenty nine-years old, the 
first was twenty-five 

The heavy wash was over, and the clothes 
hung out to dry—and Tom had stuck his 
finger in the dirty baby’s eye. Tom had 
been spanked, and supper made upon a crust 
of bread, then the bride and bridegroom 
went, grumbling to their bed. 





Moral Benefits of Cleanliness, 

A neat, clean, fresh-aired, sweet, cheerful, 
well-arranged, and well-situated house, ex- 
ercises a moral as well as a physical influence 
over its inmates, and makes the members of 
a family peaceable and considerate of the 
feelings and happiness of each other. The 
connection is obvious between the state of 
mind thus produced, and habits of respect 
for others, and for those higher duties and 
obligations which no laws can enforce. On 
the coutrary, a filthy, squalid, noxious dwell- 
ing, rendered more ¢0 by its noisome site, in 
which none of the decencies of life can be 
observed, contribute to make its unfortunate 
inbabitants selfish, sensual, and regardless 
of the feelings of each other. The constant 
indulgence of such passions render them 
reckless and brutal, and the transition is 
natural to propensities and habits incompati- 
ble with respect for the property of others, or 





for the laws.—[ Selected, 
























































Sucidents ond Anecdotes. 


Incidents of the Bombardment of Fort 
ckeus, 





The following extract is from a letter writ- 
ten by an officer on board the United States 
steamer Richmond, after the bombardment of 
Fort Pickens: 

I went by invitation of Lieut. ——, of the 
engineers, to visit the fort. Took a circuit 
first of the covered way, then of the parapet 
and ramparts. All around the fort, inside and 
out, were marks of the enemy’s shot and shell- 
On the glacis, here and there, are deep 
grooves, eudi ‘na @ large hole, where the 
shot had plumped into it, and where there had 
been shell which had burst. ‘The whole was 
a great excavation, into which you could 
drive an ox cart. Where the projectiies have 
struck the standing walls, they have chipped 
off patches of the brick work, (it is a brick 
and not a stone fort) perhaps eight or ten 
inches deep, aud where they struck the cor- 
ners, larger portions have been removed, but 
in no case has any part of the fortifications 
received an injury, tending in the least to 
weaken it, and this after two days’ heavy fir- 
ing, The only man who was killed outright, 
during the two days’ action, was an artillery- 
man, who was passing mto the casemates with 
with some bread from the bake-house. A 
shell exploded at the other side of the area, 
and one piece, fying a distance of two or 
three hundred feet, passed through his body, 
under his arms. He walked a few steps and 
dropped dead. There were many almost mi 
raculous escapes. A shell was heard coming 
toward a gun on the parapet, and the men 
dodged ander their bumb-proofs, ‘The shell 
hit fairly on the top of the bomb proof, went 
through and dropped into a pail of water be- 
side the officer, where it exploded. When 
the men came out again to resume their work, 
all they saw of their officer was his heels 
sticking out of a pile of rubbish. After dig- 
ging him out, they stood amazed to see that 
he was not even hurt. He rose up, shook the 
sand from his hair and clothes, and coolly 
said, “Come, come! what are you standing 
there gaping at? Load that gun there” At 
it théy went again, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Another officer, who had charge of 
a battery of mortars, had no less than seven- 
teen shells strike within ten yards of him, I 
saw the ground plowed up in every direction, 
and yet not a man was hurt. About twenty 
of the men, who had been relieved from their 
guns, were sitting smoking and watching the 
firing in a corner, protected from shot by the 
walis, when half of a huge shell struck and 
buried itself right in the middle of the group 
without disturbing them in the least. “What's 
that?” asked one. “The devil knows, and 
he won't tell,” indifferently responded anoth- 
er, and went on smoking. A 10-inch colum- 
biad came rolling toward a group, the fuse 
whizzing and smoking. ‘Wonder if that’il 
hit us!” “Guess not! we're too near it l”— 
Crack! went the shell, flying in every direc- 
tion, but fortunately escaping them all. The 





shell, except that poition which they succeed- 
ed in stealing before the rebellion broke out. 
Their practice, however, was said to be good 
—how could it have been otherwise? Uncle 
Sam taught them in his unparalleled school 
at West Point; bat with little thought that 
the teaching would be thus employed. 


Exploit of Major Hovey. 

A narrator of the recent victory of Gen. 
Pope iu Missouri, which resulted in the cap- 
ture cf about 1,500 confederates, including 
a fair proportion of officers, relates the fol- 
lowing iccident. 

Whie at some point near Clinton, Major 
Hovey tok 100 men, put them in wagons, so 
as to bide them from view, and then putting 
a few stragglers to walk, as if guarding the 
the train. Secession, shot-gun in hand, hiding 
in the bush, saw the cortege, and supposed it 
a Federal wagon train, poorly guarded and 
hence an easy as well a3 legitimate prize. 
Reasoning thus, secession walked from 
the beush, presented its shot gun, and de- 
manded a surrender—which demand was in- 
stantly met by fifty men rising from the wag 
ons, presenting a row of glitering muskets, 
and requesting a similar favor of astonished 
and now mortified secession. Secession gea- 
erally coniplied, and worked of its ill humor 
by cursing such “ yankee tricks,” unknown to 
all hovorable warfare, and unworthy all chiv- 
alrous hearts. In this way many a petulan 
rebel was confounded, and in two cases, where 
fight was prefered rather than surrender, two 
rebel sons of chivalry bit the dust, from the 
effects of Minie bullets which left canister-like 
augor-holes clear through their heads, Be- 
fore his return Major Hovey captured a large 
uumber of prisoners, and burnt one will which 
was grinding for Price.” 








Tribute to Agricultural Papers. 


In that portion of Prof. Fisx’s address at 
tke Macomb Co. Fair which points to the 
trae way for farmers to attain their real cdu- 
cational wants, he says: 

“The only place to learn the manual ope- 
ration of farming is on the farm itself. This 
I have sufficiently discussed. For the enlight- 
enment of the farming community, there is 
no agency, perhaps, which appears better 
adapted than the press. And it is not too 
much to say that no event has ever occurred 
in the history of the race more important 
than the inventic : of printing. And it must 
ever be important so long as mau does not 
possess ubiquity; so leng as he is not person- 
ally coguizant of every event, not only among 
men, but that comes under the observation of 
men, Nay, wore than this; to reader print- 
ing useless, we must be able to read the tho’ts 
of mankind everywhere and at all times, 

“The importance of the press for general 
purposes of intelligence every one appreci- 
ates. Li is considered an indispensable means 
of kndéwiedge. But is it of use when it in- 
vades the domain of farming? Either the ag. | 











ation to the farmer, or else we must maintain 
that there are no facts beyond the immediate 
range of our observation and acquaintance 
worth knowing; or that the press fails to re- 
port that which is useful, if it does not indeed 
give that which is absolutely injurious. That 
there are facts in farming which do not come 
under our personal observation that would be 
profitable for the farmer to know, all will ad- 
mit. I think the only question is, whether 
the press affords its readers that which is re- 
liable. He that believes everything that ap- 
pears in the papers will assent to much that 
is false in theory as well as ia fact, But is 
not this true in all the intercourse of life?— 
Do we not find error everywhere; errors ob- 
trudiag theuselves on our attention, and chal- 
lenging our faith? If we must close our ears 
against all knowledge until it comes witb no 
admixture of error, there isa perpetual end 
to every means of progress, We find every 
Gay in conversation with people that many 
of them entertain notions about farming, the 
same as other subjects, which we would be 
quite unwilling to adopt; and yet we do not 
intend to break off all social relations with 
our fellow men; we derive, indeed great gain 
from these social relations even in point of 
knowledge and preparation for our daily du- 
ties, And a false statement coming through 
the pres3 is no more false than when it comes 
through apy other channel. Every farmer 
ought to take an agricultural paper. If he 
hus any well founded views in regard to his 
profession it will not hurt him to read what- 
ever comes through the prees. He must learn 
to exercise his own judgment, however, in 
respect to methods and principles. He must 
discriminate between what is probably right 
and probably wrong, and in no ease reckless- 
ly adopt any new scheme, especially where it 
involves any considerable expense. It will 
be remarkable if no profit is derived from not- 
ing the opinious and experience of others. 


“I know it must be coneeded that our ag- 
ricultural papers are too often far less valua- 
ble than they ought to be. No man is fitted 
to conduct such a journal who is not a thor- 
ough and successful practical agriculturist.— 
In addition to this, he should possess au ex- 
tensive knowledge of the relations of science 
to the cultivation of the soil. He should be 
qualified to deal out just such truths to his 
readers as they need. He should therefore 
know what selections to make, and what cor: 
respondence to insert, being himself a compe- 
tent judge of the merits of whatever seeks the 
public through such a channel. The agricul- 


tural press ought to be able to speak author- 


itatively on all matters relating to the great 
iaterest it represents. It should be an effi- 
cient aid to the farmers all through the lund. 
It should be a sure guide to the full extent 
to which correct systems of agriculture have 
been developed. It should stand in the very 
front rank of this science, leading the people 
forward in the path of success.” 











 -- 


Ses UA, 
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Prospect for Interesting News. 

We shall look for important war news 
during the next ten days. Burnside’s great 
seacoast expedition has sailed; the great 
Mississippi gun boat expedition has started 
down the Mississippi, the royal forces in 
Kentucky and Missouri are on the alert; 
and no furloughs of over twent-four hours 
have been granted in the grand army of the 
Potomac for a few days past. 


The Agricultural Schools of Ireland. 

Among the valuable means that are work- 
ing for the advancement of Irish farming are 
agricultural schools. Several classes of ag- 
ricultural schools are assisted or supported 
by the Board of National education. First, 
workhouse school farms, on the recomnrend- 
ation of the Agricultural Inspectors, the 
masters receive a gratuity averaging £5 per 
annum, there being at present about 50 
such school farms of 1 to 26 acres in 22coun- 
ties. Second, ordinary school-farms, where 
a master rents a few acres, devotes a part of 
each day to indoor and outdoor agricultural 
teaching, and is allowed £5 a year in addi-| 
tion to his salary. Of such there are now! 
42, in 20 counties, having plots of ground | 
from 1 to 27 acres, and instructing from 5 to | 
66 pupils each. Third, agricultural schools, 
under local management, where the master | 
bears the expenses, takes the receipts, and 
receives £10 yearly from the Board.— 
Fourth, agricultural schools managed ex- 
clusively by the commissioners. These two 
classes comprise thirty-six considerable 
farms, with model farm buildings and large 
and handsome establishments for the accom- 
modation and instruction of pupils. In 1859 | 
the number of “agricultural boarders” at | 
these schools was 216, and of “agricultural | 
day pupils” 1,145; and, as a college to which | 
these establishments are preparatory, there | 
is the Albert National Agricultural Training | 
Institution at Glasnevin, near Dublin. This | 
was established in 1838 to supply such in-| 
struction in scientific and practical agricul- | 


ture as will qualify young men for land stew- | 


ards, “agriculturists,” agricultural teachers | 
and soon. Of course, it is important that a! 
model and instructionary farm should pay. | 
At many, but not at all the schools, this is | 


the case, 
* 





* * * * * 


It is unnecessary to enter into details of | 
the age, preliminary examination of candi- | 
dates for instruction, terms paid, &c.; but, 
as considerable misapprehension has arisen | 
concerning the state and useful office of the | 


Irish agricultural school-farms, we have young men followed his example. The rest | § 


| names, till they got a-going and couldn’t 


}as he was going there one evening, began to 


The United States Agricultural Socicty. 


WsuincTon dan. 9. 

The United States Agricultural Society 
re-elected President Hubbard, Secretary 
Poor, Treasurer French, and nearly all the 
old Vice Presidents. The Executive com- 
mittee was re-organized and consists of Mar- 
shall P. W. Wilder, of Massachusetts, Fred- 
rick Smyth, of New Hampshire, Isaac New- 
ton, of Phildelphia, Chas. B. Culvert, of 
Maryland, Legrinand Byington, of Towa, J. 
H. Sullivan, of Ohio, and, M. Myers, of Cal- 
ifornia. 

President Lincoln’s recomendation for the 
establishment of an agricultural statistical 
department was warmly commended, and 
he was elected an honorary member. The 
suggestions of the president’s address were 
debated and endorsed, and a large edition 
was ordered to be printed. The establish- 
ment of an agricultural department was dis- 
cussed and recommended. There wasa deci- 
ded expression of opinion against national 
exhibitions unless they can be held at Wash- 
ington. 

The United States Agricultural Society 
adopted a series of resolutions adverting to 
agricultural education, and prepared a premi- 
um list for a series of experiments on the 
cultivation of cotton in the middle and n6rth- 
ern States; also, of hemp and flax. The 
awards are to be made by the Central Agri- 
cultural Societies of the State in which the 
competitors reside. Arrangements are also 
perfected for a national exhibition of native 
wine, to be held in this city in January next. 


Got A-Going And Couldn’t Stop. 

This is the way a great many boys get in- 
to difficulty; “they get a-going and can’t 
stop.” The boy that tells a lie began first 
to stretch the truth a little—to tell a 
large story, orrelate an anecdote with avery 
little variation, till he got a-going and could- 
m’t stop—till he came out a full grown liar. 

Those boys you see fighting, began ban- 
tering each other in fun. At length they 
began to get angry, and call each otber 


stop. They will stop with black eyes and 
bloody noses ! 

Did you ever hear about the young map. 
stealing from his master’s drawer? He came 
rom the*country a promising boy. But the 
rest of the clerks went to the theater, and 
he thought he must go too. He began, 
thinking he would only go once. But he 
got a-going and couldn’t stop. He used _up 
his wages, and wants more money. He can- 
not resist the temptation, when he knows 
there is money in the drawer. He has got 
a-going—he will stop in the prison! 

Some young men were, some years ago, in 
the habit of meeting together, at a public 
house, to “ enjoy themselves.” One of them 


think there might be danger in the way.— 
He stopped and considered a moment, and 
then said to himself, “Right about faee !” 
He turned on his heel, and went back to his 
room, and never was seen at the public house 





again. He has become rich. Six of the 


ot a-going and could not stop, till they lan- | 


TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS, 


-AND— 
a ‘interested in {Township and District Libraries! 


ALL ORDERS UNDER THE 


STATE CONTRACT 


—For— 
Books 


Fe Township and District Libraries, must be made 
before the 15th of February. 


READ YOUR CIRCULARS, 
SENT by the Superintendent of Public Inst: uctions, 


Address, 
E. B. SMITH, Book-seller, 
Detroit, Mich. 


THE GREAT 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


IT HAS NO EQUAL IN THE WEST. 
Only One Dollar a Year. 
THE DETROIT 


WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 
A Larges, Cheaper and Better 


Family Newspaper tm, any New York or Eastern 
Puper, 





GREAL INDUCEMENTS TO CLUBS, 


The DETROIT WEEKLY Tribune is now in its Thir- 
teenth Year. It is a Larger, Cheaper, and,for Michigan 
readers, a Better Family Newspaper than any New 
York or other Eastern laper published. It contains 
Eight Pages of Seve. Columns each, making it Larger 
than the New York Tribune. It furnishes to Michigan 
readers all important General News, as FULLY and 
LATER than any New York Paper, and Telegraphic, 
Foreign, Domestic, Eastern and Hume Market NLWS 
THREE TO FOUR DAYS LATER THAN ANY NEW 
YORK WEEKLY PAPER: which with its Agricul- 
tural, Commercial. Miscellaneous, and state News De- 
partments,— Giving, each. week, a summary of all inter- 
esting and important Local News from all parts of Mich- 
igan—its devotion to,its Local and General Interests 
of Michigan—give to its columns Attractions which 
citizens of Michigan cannot find in ANY New York or 
other Eastern Paper, and which cannot but make it a 
more welome visitor to the Family Circk, the Farmer, 
Mechanic, Merchant, or Professional Man and give to 
the DETROILY WEEKIY TRIBUNE superior claims 
to their patronage. 

Regular, reliable correspondents with each of the 
Michigan Regiments in the Army, and in Washiagton, 
will continue to give the readers of Tuz Derrorr Triw- 
une full and accurate accounts o! the movements of our 
Michigan soldiers during the war, and of the doings of 
Congress. In tis feature, Tue feisuNne has nosuperior 
in the State, as it has not in general interest or amount 
and variety of carefully selected news and Family 
reading, while the attention paid to our own State mat- 
ters makes it, for the Michigan reader, whether farmer, 
mechanic, or other, superior to any Eastern paper 

TERMs, 

Invariably in advance--Single Copy, $1,50 a year. 

Twenty Copies, $20,00, and an Extra Copy te the per- 
son who forms the Club. 

For a Ciub of rer we give Three Extra Copies, or 
the Phe eg | Tribune. 

For a Club of One Hundred, Six Extra Copies, or the 
Daily Tribune. 

The Low Price to Clubs will not admit of the payment 
of commissions to Agents, beyond the! above terms — 
Our aim and Sake is to furnish to Michigan réaders 
MICHIGAN FAMILY NEWSPAPER, Equal in Size 
and General Interest, and Better, fur them, than an 
New York or o.uner Eastern Paper, at the LOWES 
PRICE POSSIBLE 10 CLUBS, as a means of prepar- 
ing and fortifying its political friends on STATE ISSUES 
and,all questions of State Policy and State Administra- 
tion, and as an inducement to Voluntary Effort on the 
part of the Republicans of Michigan, for the general 
ood, to get up Clubs and extend its circulation tuteve 
rganized Township in the state. Republicans! Rally 
to the Support of your own” County and state Papers, 





given a brief notice of those visited in our & 





route. At Athy, Kilkenny, Londonderry, 
and other places, are well conducted, satis- 
factory establishments, giving sound scien- 
tific, and, at the same time, thoroughly prac- 
tical, agricultural education to many lads 
and young men; and the youths must be 
dull and unappreciative indeed if they do 
not in after life aim at conforming their own 
farming to the model standard, just so far as 
their circumstances will permit.—[ Special 
Correspondence of the Londua Times. 


| Beware, then, boys, how you are a-going.— | 
| Be sure, before you start, that youare in the | 
l right va be for when you are sliding down | 
hill, it is hard to stop.—[ Sunday School Bun 


| ner, 

Tue Worxtne Farmer.—The U.8 Journal has re- 

| cently been joiued with the Working Farmer. Both 
were excellent monthlies at a dollara year, and com- 

bined they are of course still more valnable. Pref. 

Mapes is editor of the Working Farmer the terms of 

—— are one dollar a year, and it is published at New 
j ork, 





ded, most of them, in the drunkard’s grave. | Persons engaging to get up Clubs are requested to 


send tn subscribers’.names as_fasi as obtained, at $1.00 a 

ear. Subscriptions way commence atanytime PAY 
ALWAYSINADVANCE. Wohena Club of subscribers 
has been forwarded, additions may be made .o it on the 
same terms, whether sent in by the person forming it 
or not. It is not necessary that the members of a Club 
should receive their papers at the same Post] Office — 
Clergymen are supplied at the LOWEST CLUB 
RATES. Copies will be sent free to all who desire 
them. 

Address, 
Hs BARNS & CO., 


Nos. 52 and 54 Shelby Street. 
Detroit, Mich. 






































SCHOOL BOOKS! 


[AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


M. A. ALLEN, 


No. 158 JEFFERSON AVE., 
4 aca constantly on hand a 


COMPLETE STOCK 


Of School Books, embracing every Text Book used in 
the State, which he will sell at Wholesale or Retail at the 


LOWEST PRICES. 


(22 Trade List with Wholesale and Retail prices 
sent on application, 
M. A. ALLEN, 


PRIVDLE’'S PAT. AGR’L 
CALDROWN and STEAMER. 


F Cooking food for Stock ~ for sale at 
PENFIELD S. 





Price $40. 
BENWVET’S IROY CORY 


SREL ER. 
w= the First Premium at State Fair, —for sale at 


PENFIELD'S 


PLATFORM and COUKTER 
SCALES 
A" Sizes for sale at 
x PENFIELD'S. 
PECKHAWS RR. 
WACE and D . Ow”, 
| oes dg to 4 bbis., for sale at 


PENFIELD’S. 











STOWES 


(0 all descriptions for sale at 
PENFIELDS. 


Hlorse Vowers, Threshers and 


Cleaners! 

‘TTS § AND 10 HORSE, EMERY'S 1 AND 2 
P Horse (tread )Powers Pease’s Excelsior Powers, 
Corn aud Cob Mills Corn Mill and Feed Mills Flour 
Mills, Cross-cut and Circular Saw Mills Leonard Smith 8 
Smut Machines. . PENFLELD'S 
No. 10 Woodwara Ave. Detroit 


SORGHO & IMPHEE, 


A aids on the Origin, vahtn = 
PRICE, at Store, or by Mail, Postpaid,, $1,00 
For Sale by Me As ALLEN. 
No, 158, ‘Jefferson Ave , Detroit. 


~ ANDRE -EROY’S 


Nu. series 
AT ANGERS, FRANCE 


HE proprietor of these Nurseries, the most extensive 
in the world, has the honor to inform his numerous 
friends and the public that his 
Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shru *, Ba Seedlings, Fruit 
s &e. 

for the present verter is now ready and at their disposal. 

A to 
dae BRUGUIERE & THEBAUD, 

51 Cedar Street, New York. 

42:038m 

















APPLE SEEDLINGS! 
FOR SALE CHEAP, 


EACH TREES, Houghton Seedling Goosberries, 
P Lawton Blackberries and several varieties of Rasp- 
berries and Currants For Sule Cheap, 


PLE GRAFTS, For Sale Cheap bv 
het om A. W. MADDOCKS, 





Great bee tome = “hg Toledo, 
: 49m2 








BRAMAN 
SEWING MACHINES. 





PRICE, $40. 
Some of the Principal points of Excellence 


Claimed for our Machine over others are: 


1. It dispenses with the use of a band for driving the | 
machine, | 

2. The works are so perfectly arranged that the ma- | 
chine can run backwards or forwards with the same fa- | 
cility; it can always be started with the foot alone, and | 
always sure to be right. No other machine ever made 
can be run both ways without endangeringthe works. | 

8. The machine is attached to the table by means o 
hinges at its back, so that it can be easily raised and the | 
whole under works seen ata glance. This is a very im- 
portant point. 

4 The perfection of the machine is seen in the fact 
that the work is as perfect when done at the rate of 1500 | 
stiches per minute as at 100, 

5. The needie and needle bar both being perfectly 
straight and working perpendicularly, all springing and | 
variation, which is a great objection to all machines 
working with a crooked needle, is avoided enabling it to 
work through very heavy goods without trouble or 
danger of breaking needles. 

6. Both the upper and under threads are used direct- 
ly from the original spool, thus doing away with the | 
trouble of rewinding, against which so many complaints | 
are made. 

7. In simplicity of construction and action. 

8. In the quality and amount of work which it will 
do in a given time, 

9. In the ease with which one can learn to use it. 

The stitch made by our Machine is not surpassed in 
strength and dasebtity by that of any other Machine. 
It is net only double locked, but very elastic so that 
any seam can be stretched to the capacity of the goods 
without breaking the stitch, and the seam cannot be 
ripped although every fourth stitch be cut. 


What some of the leading newspapers 
say of the merits of the Braman 
Machine: 


From the Detroit Daily Tribune. 

Taken altogether, the Braman is an admirable Ma- | 
chine, and we are pleased to recommend it as some- | 
thing that has been much needed—a cheap and guod 
sewing machine, 

From the Michigan Journal, 

We assert without fear of contradiction from an 
one who will as thoroughly examine and test this 
machine as we have, that fur fineness, uniformity, and | 
strength of stitch, facility, noiselessness and with a ra- | 

idity of performance aad simplicity of construction, | 
tis unequalled by any. 

It produces an elasticity of stitch rivalling the well 
known back stitch by hand, precluding the possibility of | 
breaking and ripping. Messrs. Braman have recently 
added two very important improvements to their ma- 
chines, viz: A Hemmer and Tucker. 

Others have a bemmer, but in none have they attained 
the simplicity and eo peo of this; it turns the hem 
down under instead of upwards as all the others do.— 
By maans of this tucker, a most beautiful and simp 
piece of mechanism, we may stitch, tuck and pleat of 
any width, on the finest fabrics, with perfect uniformity 
and straightness, It is peculiarly adapted to making 
shirt bosoms. Such is the simplicity and durability of 
construction of this Sewing Machine that even by care- 
leasness scarcely “yf derangement can occur, so that a 
child can operate thereon and keep it in good working 


order. 
From the Cincinnati Commercial. 

Its simplicity of construction is such that one is ena- 
bled to learn to use and manage it with ease —_— 
and its strength and non ability to get out of repair is 
an excellent feature. 

From the American Citizen, 
We conceive it to be one of the best, simplest and 
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most durable machines ever presented to the public, 
From the Weekly Gazette. 

We are well satisfied that the Braman Machine is all 
that it appears, and will doits work on all kinds of goods 
well snd satisfactory. 

From the Cincinnatus, the leading Agricultural Jour- 
nal of the South and Weat. 

Braman & Co. manufacture the most popular ma- 
chines extant for family an i plantation sewing, when we 
consider simplicity and durability, combined with the 
te i ae = vary from $40 to $100, according to finish. 
Having fully tested one vf these machines in ow own 
family with higher priced ones of other manufacture, 
we confidently recommend them as being superior, 





Each machine will be warranted for three 
years. 
Machines sent to any part of the country, with fall 
directions fur use accompanying, upon receipt of price. 
ple and Traveling Agents wanted. 
Men with fair business tact, with but small capital, 
ean readily clear from $1500 to $2,000 per annum. 
WM. D. MANN &€ CO., 
No. 4 Merritt Bioc 
Cor. Jefferson and Woodward Ave's, 
P. O. Drawer 381. 33-ly Detroit, Mich, 


BIRDSELL’S CLOVER THRESHER 


HULLER AND CLEANER, 
FOR 1861 & 1862. 
THE FIRST PREMIUM MACHINE 
WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 

Price (at shop) $230 pully, and $240 geared. 

The Subseribers are now manufacturing and farnish- 
ing the best Clover Thresher Huller and Cleaner com- 
bined, that is offered for sale, at the manulactory, West 
Henrietta, Monrve County, New York. 

They hereby caution the public against several in- 
fringements that have been made upon their patents, 
and against the purchase ofinferior machines which do 
not contain all the improvemeats now patented, and 
which makes their machine undeniably the best of its 
kind, and which is the only machine patented that per- 
forms the whole work of 

acuhresalug, Hulling and Cleaning! 

ress 
BIRDSELL & BROKAW, Manvfacturers, 
West Henrietta, New York, 
Or, C. B. Hepsaxp, agent, Detroit. 


GEO. O. ROBINSON, 


ATTORNEY & COUNSELOR AT LAW, 
D troit. Mich, 
OFFICE, BUHL BLOCK, NO. 82 GRISWOLD 8ST 


Practices in the several Courts, and devotes specis] 
attention to making collectivns. 

ey. if desired, the best references will be furnished. 

November 8, 1561, 45tt 


M. A. ALLEN, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


BOOKSELLS & STATIONER, 


No. 158 Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 


HO! NURSERYMEN! 
FOR SALE, 

50) BUSHELS of Peach Pits, which were gatiered 
JU with much care, and are in good condition for ship- 

ing and wil be delivered at the M. C. R. R., ready for 
vrwording at $1.00 per bushel Apply early to the Sub- 
scriber at Lawrence, Van Buren Co., Mich. 

Siml S. P. WILSON. 

















Devons for Sale or Exchange. 


OFFER FOR SALE—very cheap—one bull aid one 

cow, pure blood Devons, and not at all related on 
long time with good security. Or I will exenange for a 
young horse, or for a light, strong, two-horse spring- 
wagon. The aniimais are fine, but circumstances pre- 
vent me from ceatinuing to breed them. 


CHAS. BETTS. 
Write me at Burr Oak, Michigan. 36 38t 


20 Leicester Bucks for Sale. 


HE SUBSCRIBER offers for sale this season twenty 
yearling bucks, bred by himself on his farm at Grosse 
Isle, from the best imported stock. These bucks are 
warranted to be as fine as any of this breed of sheep 
that has been offered in this State. 
Add_ess, HORACE GRAY, 
36-2m Grosse Isle Mich, 








TO FARMERS AND OTHERS. 


] HAVE a new and valuable variety of n for sale. 
Any person that will forward me his address I will 
send him by return mail a Pamphlet giving full de- 
scription, Price, ect. 

Address, 


JAMES SHAW 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 






































OWN 


HE UNDERSIGNED offers for sale a number of pure 


hlood Suffolk Pigs, all of which are direct from the 


Stickney imported stock. There are no better or more | 
Also two premium | 


improved stock in the country. 
Southdown Bnaek Lanibs, 


_Detroit, Oct. 28, 1861. : 
MUSIC BOOKS! 


THE ASAPH-JUST OUT, 
DIAPASON. 
DAYSPRING. 
THANKSGIVING. 
NEW LUTE OF ZION. 
PEOPLES TUNE BOOK 
SHAWM. 
CYTHARA, 
JUBILEE, 
OLIVE BRANCH, 
SABBATH BELL, 
ECLECTIC, 
HALLELUJAH, 
ANTHEM THANKSGIVING, 


And all Music Books published, for sale by the Hun- 
dred, Dozen, or Single Copy, by 


M.A. ALLEN, 
No 158 Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 


EXCELSIOR 
Cp. 


a 


F. E. ELDRED. 
44w4 











BURR-STONE 
THAN Wava 


AND AWNTI-FRICTION 


HORSE POWER! ! 


These Mills and Morse-powers took in September last, 
NINK FIRST PREMIUMS at the Wusrern State 
Fats and are justly considered superidr to all others 
or 


FARMING,MILLING & OTHER PUR- 
POSES. 


The grinding surfaces of this Millare BURR STONE 
of conical form, (see cut above) sc adjusted that the 
finest flour and the coarsest feed may be ground with 
the same mill. Any person can dress the stones with an 
ordinary miller’s pick inone hour. Will grind 8,000 
bushels of grain betore requiring to be dressed, and widi 
last a lifetime, 

With horse power, our smallest miil will grind from 
12 to 15 busheis of teed per hour: if run by water or 
steam-power, from 20 to 25 bushels. The large mils wé2Z 
grind from 30 to 60 bushels of seed per hour. They 
will do as much work as the flatstone Mill with one 
half the power. 

Price of No. 1 mill for farmers use $100, Nos. 2&3 mills 
for Millers use, $140 & $170. We also make a wire 
bolt for No. 1 Mill with which farmers living at a distance 
from mills are enabled to make their own flour. Price 
$56, extra. 

These mills are_also superior for grinding COFFZE, 
SPICES, PLASTER, BONES, Etc, Etc. 


ANTI-FRICTION HORSE POWER 


isespecially designed to drive Turrswineg Macnines 
Farm Minis, Hay Currers, Saws, PLANING Macuines, 
Corton Grins, Eto. 

It has meee A advantages over the powers in general 
use, is portable, compact, simple, strong, and cheap; is 


50 per cent lighter draft than any other, 


and is not liable to get out of order, It runsso easy that 
THREE POUNDS DRAUGHT WILL KEEP THE 
POWER IN MOTION. The friction is reduced by 
IRON BALLS, so arranged in all the bearings that the 
whole weight of the castings runs upon them. These 
powers are designed for 1 to 8 horses. 

Agents wanted in every county, Rights for sale. 

Send Stamp for Illustrated Circulars to 

BENNET BROTHERS, 

43m6 42 and 44 Greene-St., Near Canal, New-York 


SUFFOLK PIGS AND SOUTH-| 
. D BUCKS. 











From Dr, Theodore Bell, of New York City. 

Not only are your pills admirably adapted to their 
purpose as an aperient, but I find their beneficinl effects 
upon the Liver very marked indeed. They havein my 
practice proved more effectual for the cure of biliows 
complaints than any one remedy I can mention, I sin- 


| cerely rejoice that we have at length a purgative which 


is worthy the confidence of the profession and the peo- 
le. 
, DeparTMENT OF THE LNTERTOR, 
Washington, D. C., Tth Feb., 1856. 
Sir: I have used your Pills in my general and hospi- 
tal practice ever since yon made them, and cannot hesi- 
tate to say they are the best cathartic we employ. Their 
regulating action on the liver is quick aad decided, con- 
sequently they are an admirable remedy for d range- 
ments of that organ. Indeed, I haveseldom found a 
case of bi/iows disease so obstinate that it did not read- 
ily yield to them. 
Fraternally yours, ALONZO BALL, M. D., 
Physician of the Marine Hospital. 


Dysentery, Diarrhca, Relax, Worms. 
From Dr. J. G. Green, of Chicago. 

Your Pills have had a long trial in my practice, and I 
held them in esteem as one of the best apérients T have 
ever found. Their alterative effect upon the liver makes 
them an excellent remedy, When given in small doses 
for biliows dysentery und diarrhea, Their sugar-coat- 
ing makes them very acceptable and convenient for the 
use of women and ehildren. 


Dyspepsia, Impurity of the Blood 
From Rev. J. V. Himes, Pastor of Advent Church 
Boston. 


Dr. Ayer: I have used your Pills with extraordinary 
success in my family and among those I am called to 
visit in distress. To regulate the organs of digestion and 
purify the blood, they are the very best remedy I have 
ever known, and [ can confidently recommend them to 
my friends, Yours, J. V. HIMES. 

Wansaw, Wyoming Co., N. Y. Oct, 24. 1855, 

Dear Sir: I am using your Cathartic Pilsin my prae- 
tice, and find them an excellent purgative to cleanse the 
system and puriyy the fountains of the Liood. 

JOHN @. MEACHEM, M. D. 


Constipation, Costiveness, Suppression, 
Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, Dropsy, 
Paralysis, Fits, etc, 

From Dr. J. P. Vaughn, Montreal, Canada, 

Too much cannot be said of your Pills fur the cure of 
costiveness. Lf others of our fraternity have found them 
as efficacious as I have, they eed as me in proclaim- 
ing it forthe benefit of the multitudes who suffer from 
that complaint, which, although bad enough ia itself, is 
the progenitor of others that are worse. believe cos- 
tiveness to originate in the liver, bnt your Pills affect 
that organ and cure the disease, 

From Mra. E. Stuart, Physician and Midwife, Boston. 
I find one or two large doses of your Pills, taken at the 

proper fime, are excellent promoti ves of the natural se- 

cretion when wholly or partially suppressed, and also 
very effectual to cleanse the stomach and expel worms, 

They are so much the best physic we have that I rec- 

ommend no other to my patients. 


From the Reo. Dr. Hawkes, of the Meth, Epis. Church, 
Puxiaski Hover, Savannah, Ga. Jan, 6, 1856. 
Hononep Sie: I should be ungrateful for the relief 
your skill has brought me if I did not report my case to 
you. A cold settled in my limbs and brvught on exeru- 
ciating newralgiac pains, which ended in eh renic rheu- 
matism. Notwithstanding I had the best of physiciaus, 
the disease grew worse and worse, until hy the advice 
of your excellent agent in Baltimore, Dr. Mackenzie, I 
tried your Pills. Their effects were slow, but sure. B 
persevering in the use of them, I am now entirely well. 


Senate CnamBer, Baton Rouge, La., 5 Dec., 1855. 
Dr. Ayer: I have been entirely cured, by your Pills, 
of Rheumatic Gout—a painful disease that had afflicted 

me for years, VINCENT SLIDELL 
Most of the Pills in market contain Mercury, 
which, although a valuable remedy in skflfal hands, is 
dangerous in « public pill, from the dreadfal consequen- 
ces that frequently follow its incautious use, These con- 


tain no mercury or mineral substance whatever, 
iPrice, 25 cts, per box, or 5 boxes for $1. 


Prepared by DRe Je Cs AYER & COs, Lowell, Mass, 
All our remedies are for sale by Farranp & Surerey 
Detroit, and by Druggists everywhere. 5zm3 





EYGERSOLE’S PATENT 
PORTABLE PRESS. 


FOR BALING HAY Rags, Wool Broom Corn &e. 
Simple powerfu and eflicient—is believed to be the 
bestinuse For particulars send for circulars, 

18 JAMES G, DUDLEY 
93 Main St. Buffalo N. ¥. 





CUMMINGS’ PATENT 
Fa SEPA AND STALK CUTTER, 


est in use, by hand or horse power, at 
PENFIELD’S AGR’L WAREHOUSE, 
Detroit, Dec. 30, 1858. 53-¢ 





AND 


JOURNAL OF RURAL ART AND TASTE. 


PETER Be MEAD ANDGEO. Es WOODWARD, 
RDITORS AND PROPRIETORS, 


C. M. Saxton, Publisher, 25 Park 
Row, New York. 


A monthly Magazine of forty-eight pages established 


Fiowers, Vegetables, Trees, City Suburban, and Land- 
scape Gardening, Rural Architecture, &e. e 
SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL VOLUME 
BEGINS WITH JANUARY 1862. 
And will be made of more practical value and interest 
| than any yet issued. Will be 
LIBERALLY ILLUSTRATED 
with finished wood engravings and twelve Lithographie 
plates, which will include the new varieties of Grapes, 
Hears and other fruits, flowers &e., and all improve- 
| njents in rural art. 
| One Copy, one year, payable inadvauce . . . $2,00 
| Four Copies, 2 » * to one address $6,00 
Ten Copies, ® - ¥ “9 $13,080 

We will send the //orticulturist and Michigan Far- 
mer one year for $2,60, 

A FIRST CLASS PREMIUM. 

New subscribers to the i7th voluine. 1862, sending 
$5 in advance, will receive by express, the volumes for 
| 1860 and 1861, handsomely bound iu cloth, These com- 
menee with the editorship of Mr. P. B. Map, under 
whose direction the HoxtieuLtunist has been brought 
to its present high standard. 

THE EDITION WITH COLORED PLATES. 

The colored edition has the Lithographic Plates col- 
ored after the original subjects, which are unequaied as 
works of art, and should be in the hands of everv one 
who grows fruit or flowers. 

One Copy, one year, payable in advance, . . . $5,00 
Four Copi » - * to une address, $15,00 
PREMIUM FOR COLORED EDITION. 

New subscription for 1862,and bound volumes for 1860 
and 1861, by expreas, Ten DoLLars. 

Address all business and editorial eommunications to 

MEAD & WOODWARD, 
Editors and Proprietors of the HORTICULTURIST, 





NALL, DUNCKLEE & CoO., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


DRY GOODS, CARPETINGS, 


FLOOR OFL-CLOTHS, FEATHERS, PAPER- 
HANGINGS, 


AND A GENERAL ASSORTMEMT OF 


- FURNISHING GOODS, 


No. 74 Woodward Avenue, Corner 
of Larned St. 


DETROIT MICE. 
Js NALL, JRe 
Hs Hs DUNCKLEE. 
Je He SHEPARD.» 


Deaf and Blind 


THE BLIND AND DEAF. 
ARE CURED BY DR. McLEOD. 
The eminent.Scotch Physician, and Surgeon of many 
years practical experience with great skill and 
remarkable success tn 


RESTORING LOST SIGHT AND HEARING IN 
DETROIT MICHIGAN. 


At his institute, corner of Woodward and Jefferson 
avenues, Merrill Block. up stairs. 

The Dr. cordially invites all who have lost their sight 
wr hearing,or those who are in any way afflicted with 
diseases of the eye or ear, catarrh, or any disease of the 
head, to call on him without delay, as there is but one 
Sure and Certain method of effecting acure,and his treat- 
mént is mild and gentle, without pain. 

The poor, the widow and the orphan will be kindly 
eonsidered and will be cured free of charge. All letters 
addressed to Dr. McLeod, inclosing a postage stamp. 
will be promptly answered. Medicine sent to any part o 
the country. 40-m-3-* 








BRIGHT ON GRAPE CULTURE, 


CECOND. EDITION.—Turry Pacers or New Matter, 
with the experience of 1860 and °61, being the most 
important part of the work. Indispensable to all 
GRAPE GROWERS. Sent by mail, free of postage, on 
receipt of the price, 60 cents, in stumps. Address, 





WILLIAM BRIGHT, 


26-6m Box 138, Philadelphia P. O., Pa. 


A. J. Downing in 1846, and devoted to Fruit culture, 


New York. 7 
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TH2 DETROIT ADVERTISER 


PUBLISHED 
Daily, 
TRI-WEEKLY, 
Weekly. 
THE DAILY ADVERTISER NOW 
IN ITS 


TWENTY-SEVENTH VOLUME, 

Is the oldest daily paper in Detroit, and its present 
publisbers are determined thatit shall be the best. Its 

TELEGKAPH NEWS 

Is carefully revised, and the important points each 
day summed up editorially in the first column of this 
paper,so that though the reader may have but a few 
moments to devote to the daily news, he may still keep 
thoroughly posted on what is going on in the world, 

Great care is exercised in the 

Selections, 

the editor of this department keeping constantly in view 
the taste of the general public, At the same 
ume 


A HIGH LITERARY STANDARD 
is and will be maintained, 


Copious details of 
WAR NEWS 


are given; also on the arrival of each steamer a large 
amount of 


EUROP&AN INTELLIGENCE. 





We have on our exchange list some of the best litera. 
ry ne Wspepers in America, and iu their columns fad aa 
abundance of 


CHOICE MISCELLANY. 


Expressly for the paper we bave prepared each week 
a column of 


FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


We also re-publish as fast as they appear in print, 
gems of 
POETRY, 


the productions of the best known and most admired 
Poets of the age. 
As often as once a week 8 
BSBTORD 
will be found in the ADVERTISER, and always one 
that will bear reading. 





Considerable labor is given to the preparation of 


ITEMS, 
Foreign, Personal, State and Miscellaneous, which will 
always fill up a spare moment. 


> —--- 
The proprietors of the ADVERTISER are aiming to 
produce the best column of 


LOCAL NEWS 
found in any of the city papers. In connection with 
this department, each day appears a 
Special Article 
on some subject of general interest, embracing historical 


sketches, descriptions of manufacturing processes, sta- 
tistical articles, &., &c. 


Great care is given in the preparation of our 
FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
intelligence, which may always be confidently relied 


CORRESPONDENCE 


from various quarters we publish almost daily. 
No pains will be spared 
Still Further to Improve 
this old and popular newspaper. 


THE 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY ADVERTISER 
is undoubtedly 
THE CHEAPEST NEWSPAPER 

ablished in the west! It contains all the rratter of the 
Baily, having but very few advertisements, yet is afford- 
ed at the price usually charged for 2 good weekly paper, 
It is just the thing 

FOR FARMERS 

in the interior who wish to keep well posted on the 
progress of events. 


THE WEEKLY ADVERTISER, 
now in its thirty-third age a large nine column 


is 
sheet, containing the cream of all the matter published 
in the daily edition. It is emphatically a 








ble to the business man and general reader. is edi- 


tion is furnished at the low price of 
ONE DOLGmAF 
per year. 


§™ Send for the ADVERTISER if you want a De- 
troit Paper. 


dress 
GEIGER & SCRIPPS, 
Detroit, Mich 


VALUABLE HORSE STOCK 


Offered at Private Sate. 
‘HE subscriber having been engaged in breedi 
trom the most valuable strains of thorough bred anc 
full bred trotting and road horses for several years, is 
now prepared to dispose of a number of his young stock 
on liberal terms, and he calls the attention of those who 
desire to procure animals for breeding to the colts he of- 
fers for sale. An opportunity is now given to breeders 
to make a selection from stock brod from the best herses 
that have ever been introduced into Michigan or the 
western States. The list comprises colts from ten 
months to five years old, of thoroughbred, halfand three- 
uarter bred, and full bred trotting paren’ on beth 
sides. Amongst them are some of the closest bred and 
fullest blooded Messenger statlion colts to be found any 
where, also colts bred from the stock of Glen Bos- 
ton, Imported Stoneplover, Abdallah, Vermont Black 
Hawk and Long Island Black Hawk, all of them re- 
markable for size, style and action, 
For further particulars address 


E. N. WILLCOX. 
April 4th, 1860. 14tt. 


Detroit, Mich, 
“THEY GO RIGHT TO THE SPOT.” 
INSTANT RELIEF! STOP YOUR COUGH 
PURIFY YOUR BREATH! 
STRENGTHEN YOUR VOICE! 


SPALDING’S 
THROAT CONFECTIONS 
ARE 

GOOD FOR CLERGYMEN, 
GOOD FOR LECTURERS, 
GOOD FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
GOOD FOR SINGERS, 
GOOD FOR CONSUMPTIVES. 








GENTLEMEN CARRY 
SPALDING’S THROAT CONFECTIONS 


LADIES ARE DELIGHTED WITH 
SPALDING'S THROAT CONFECTIOFS 
CHILDREN CRY FOR 
SPALDING’S THROAT CONFECTIONS 


They relieve a Cough instantly, 

They clear the Throat. 

They give strength and volume to the voice. 
Tney impart a delicious aroma to the breath. 
They are delightful to the taste. 


They are made of simple herbs and canoot harm 
any one. 

I advise every one who has a Cough ora Husky Voice 
ora Bad Breath, or any difficulty of the throat, to get 
a package of my Throat Confections, they‘will relieve 
you instantly, and you will agree with me that “they 
go right to the spot.” You will find them very useful 
and pleasant while traveling or attending public meet- 
ings for stilling your Cough or allaying your thirst. If 
you try one package I am safe in saying that you will 
ever afterwards ider them indispensible. You will 
find them at the Druggists and Dealers in Medicines. 


PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 


My signature is on each package. All others are coun- 
terfeit. . 

A package will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 
Thirty cents. 


Address, 





HENRY C, SPALDING, 
No. 4. Cepar Street, New-Yorx. 
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FAMILY PAPER, 


yet has a complete market review each week, and 4a!) 
the current news of the day. It is hence equally valua- 


NervousHeadache 
CURE 


Wy 1 





By the use of these Pills the periodic attacks of Ner- 
vous or Sick Headache may be prevented; and if taken 
at the commencement of an attack immediate relief 
from pain and sickness will be obtained. 

They seldom fail in removing the Nausea and Head- 
ache to which females are so subject. 

They act gently upon the bowela—removing Costive- 


Vor Literary Men, Students, Delicate Females, and 
all persons of sedentary habits, they are valuable ase 
Lavative, improving the appetite, giving tone and vigor 
to the digestive organs, and restoring the natural elas- 
ticity and strength of the whole system. 

The CEPHALIC PILLS are the result of long Inves- 
tigation and carefully conducted experiments, having 
been in use many years, during which time they have 
prevented and relieved a vast amount of pain and suffer- 
ing from Headache, whether originating in the nervous 
system or from a deranged state of the stomach, 


They are entirely vegetable in their composition, and 
may be taken at all times with perfect safety withou 
making any change of diet, and the absence of any dts- 
agreeable taste renders it easy to administer them te 
children. 

BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS! 
The genuine have five signatures of Henry C. Spalding 
on each box. 

Sold by Druggists and all other Dealers in Medicines. 

A Box will be sent by mail prepaid on receipt of the 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 
All orders should be addressed to 
HENRY C, SPALDING, 
_ 4-ly 48 Cepar Street, New Yorx. 


G~ A single bottle of SPALDINGS PREPARED 
GLUE will save ten times its cost annually. ged 





SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE. 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE. 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE. 


SAVE THE PIECES! 
ECONOMY! DISPATCH! 
ear“ A Srivcn 1x Tre Saves Nove.” gee 


As accidents will happen, even in well regulated fami- 
lies, itis very desirable to have some cheap and conve- 
nient way for repairing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &e. 

SPALDING'S PREPARED GLUE 
meets all such emergencies, and no household can afford 
te be withoutit. It is always ready, and up to the stick- 
ing point. 
“USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSE” 
N. B.—A brush me gage each bottle. Price, 25 


cents, A —. 
IENRY C. SPALDING, 
No. 48 Cedar Street, New York. 


CAUTION. 
As certain uuprincipalled persons are attempting to 
5 off on the unsuspecting public, imitations of my 
REPARED GLUE .I would caution all persons to ex 
amine before purchasing, and see that the full name 
Gr sSPALDLING'’S PREPARED GLUE. 





on the outsiae wrapper; a. Others are swindling coun-® 
ts 





DRAIN TILE! 
E KEEP OONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 
di? ‘rent kinds of Drain pT 

PENFIELD’S, 108 Woodward avenue 


THE PEOPLE'S MILL. 


ORSALE at Pexrie.p’s Acr’L Warenovuse at man- 
ufacturer’s prices, wy added ; and can be seen run- 
ing in this city, Detroit, Mich. 53-tf 
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Commercial Department. 
DETROIT MARKET PRICES, 


Carefully corrected every week just before going to 
press, by 





Cels CROSBY & CO., 

Commission Merchants, and dealers in Fruits, and West- 
ern Predace Generally. No 5. Russell House 
Block, Detroit, Mich, 

White Wheat ® bush. advanced to $ 1 08@1 05 
Red Wheat do advancedto 0 92@0 95 


Corn, Shelled, do unchanged 0 85@0 00 
do in theear, do unchanged 0 82@0 84 
Oats, do unchanged © 00@0 24 
Rye, do unchanged 0 40@0 42 
Barley, do unchanged © 90@0 95 
Buckwheat Flour # ewt unchanged 1 12@1 25 
Potatoes, Neshannocks, @ bu unchanged 0 40@0 00 
de common do unchanged 0 38@0 40 
Apples, good winter @ bbl unchanged 1 7T5@2 00 
do dried @ bush. advancedto 1 10@1 25 
Beans, do unchanged 1 00@i 30 
Onions, do unchanged 0 20@0 25 
Buiter, fresh roll, @ Db declined to ‘0 11)@0 12 
do firkin, do declined to 0 08@0 09 
Eges ® doz. declined to 0 11@0 12 
Pork, best dressed, @cwt declined to 2 50@3 00 
do common do do declined to 0 00@2 50 
do best live do unchanged 2 W@2 50 
do common do do unchanged 0 00@0 00 
do do @ bbl unchanged 9 00@1000 
Beef, best dressed #@ cwt declined to 2 00@2 50 
do best live do unchanged 1 50@ 300 
do common do do nnehanged 0 00@0 00 
do # bbi unchanged 6 00@7 00 
Mutton, dressed @cwt unchanged?” 2 50@8 00 
do live do unchanged 2 50@3 00 
Hides, green, do unchanged 4 00@0 00 
do dry, do unchanged $ 00@9 00 
do green calf do unchanged. 7 00@8 60 
do dry do do unchanged 16 00@0 00 
Sheep Skins each unchanged 0 25@1 50 
Wool, fine giade % B unchanged 0 40@0 00 


unchanged 0 85@0 36 
declined to 0 0430 05 
unchanged 0 25@0 30 


do coarse do 
Chickens dressed do 
do live @ pais 


New York Markets, 
Wepnrepay, January 3. 
FLOUR, ETO. 

The market for western canal flour opened dull, and 
upon the receipt of the steamer’s news prices declined. 
The low grades are the most affected; the higher grsdes 
are sustained and in fair demand. Sales of 14,800 bar- 
rels at 5.45@5.55 for superfine and western; 5 623¢@5.- 
80 for extra state; 5.85@5.90 for fancy do; 5.75@5.85 for 
the low grades of western extra; 5.95@6.00 for shipping 
brands of round hoop extra Ohio, and 6 10@7 00 for 
trade brands. Canadian flour is easier and in moderate 
demand ; sales of 700 bbls at 5.75@6.75 for extras. 

Rye flour is in fair demand and firm; sales of 150 bar- 
rels at 3,00@3.80. Corn meal is quiet at $3 for Jersey, 
and 3.80 for Brandywine afloat Buckwheat flou is sel- 
ling at 1,65@1.85 B® 100s. 

GRAIN 

The wheat market is easier; the demand moderate, 
owing to less favorable news from Europe, which gives 
buyers the advantage, particularly for common quali- 
ties; the arrivals are very light; the sales are- 87,000 
bushels at 1 28@1 29 for Chicago spring; 1 2934 for Ra- 
eine spring; 1 80@1 32 for Milwaukee Club afloat; 182 
@1 35 for small lots of amber doin store; 1 89@1 41 for 
red western; 141@1 45 for amber Michigan, and 153 
fur white choice Michigan. 

Barley is quiet but firm at 78@83c for state and Can- 
ada East, and 78@83 for Canada West. Oats are steady 
and in moderate request at 423¢@433¢ for western and 

Canadian, and 44@44¥ for state. Rye is in fair request 
—sales of 1,800 bushels from slip at 823¢@S88c. Corn is 
steady and in fair demand (in part speculative)—sales 


of 60,000 bushels at 65c for mixed in store, and 66@ 66% 
for do delivered. 


PROVISIONS. 

The Pork market is heavy ; and prices still favor the 
buyer: sales of 650 bbis at 11 75@11 8734 for old mess; 
12 25 for new do; 9@9 25 for new prime. Beef is firm 
and meets with a fair inquiry; sales of 400 bbis at 11 50 
©1200 for plain mess, and 13 50@14 00 for extra. Tierce 
beef has been in demand at full rates; sales of 400 tes. 


at 2100 for India. Beef harms are quiet and steady at 
314@l4 75, 
Lard is active and prices are steady—sales of 2500 bbls 


at 8c for No. 1,&4%@8}y for fair to prime, and 734 for 
heads. 





BUTTER. 
Is more active for shipment. We quote cheice state 
at 17@20c; fair to good do at 14@17; Ohiv Western Re- 


serve choice at 14@1!6c; do middie and southern at 123 
@l4c; roll at 12@i4e. 
CUEFSE. } 

Is in better demand; We quote state at T@iT}y | 
Ohio at Sige. 

may. 

The arrivals are light, and with a good demand prices | 
are better—sales of 900 bales at SO@SO ® 10tbs. 

HIDES. | 

During the past few days there has been a rather bet- | 
ter demand, mainly trom the trade, and a firmer feeling 
is manifested—sales of Orineco at 20@2)e, Riv Grande 
at 22c, Porto Cabello at 19¢, country slaughter at Te and | 
city do at 644@6%. The stock on hand is 227,000 against 
230,000 same time last year. 

SUGARS. 

Raw is in rather better request this morning at steady 
rates; the transactions as yet are limited—sales since 
our last of 435 hhds, including 213 hhds Cuba at Se, and 
84hhds Porto Rico refining grades at Sc; 131 boxes 
Havana at Sc, and 1000 do on private terms. Refined 
are’steady at llc for crushed, powdered and granulated. 

TALLOW. 

The market is firmer, the demand good and arrivals 
moderate--sales of 63,000 Bs at 93¢ @9.ve for western and 
93g @9 sec fur city. Rough tallow is selling at 63¢¢ cash, 

TEA. 

There has been rather a better inguiry, mainly speeu- 
lative and full prices are obtained Sales cf 3,000 half- 
chests greens, and 12,000 do bloc s. 

WooL. 

There has been a good demand for domestic fleece du- 
ring the week, and full pricesare obtained. Fereign 
wools are not very active but firm. The stock of all 
kinds is light. 


BEEF CATTLE. 

At Allerton’s the reeeipts are very nearly equal to 
those of last week—the stock offering is of fair quality, 
No premium in market, The average prices obtained 
is 74 @ige, which is a decline of ye per MD since last 
Tuesday. The failure of a prominent Spring street 
butcher for $50,00010 $60,000 this week has exerted 


not anxious to sell except to those having the best cred- 
it, and were willing to make a liberal reduction in prie- 
es to such purchasers. 

COWS AND CALVES, 

Are without change; the trade is not brisk. We quote 
common to good at $20@340, and extra at $45@$50, 
Good fresh cows are selling at $30 to $35. 

VEAL CALVES. 

The receipts are larger, but there is very little change 

in the market—sales at 4 to 5¢ for common to good. 
SUEEP AND LAMBS. 

There are fewer offering to-day compared with last 
Tuesday, «nd sales are brisker, allhough at very little, if 
any, change in prices—sales by R. H. Hume, 943 head 
for $4,290 49, average $455; W. D. Bellis, 549 sheep and 
lambs for $2,618 87 ; McGraw & O’Brien, 191 for $8,738.16. 

Sales at Chamberlin’s, 2,546 at prices ranging from $3- 
50 to $8, and a lot of i8 extra at $.0. The average pric- 
es are 5, 53g and 6. 

SWINE. 

The receipls are larger and the marketis overstocked. 
Prices are declining. We quote corn hogs at 33¢ to 334 
¢, distillery 8 to 33¢e. 





New Work Wool Market. 

From Water Brown’s Monthly Wool 
Circular, of January Ist we condense the 
following : 

“ The actisity of the past month psgsents a 
striking contrast to the corresponding month 
of 1860, and the prospect for the few months 
next ensuing, are equally in contrast with 
the early months of the year just closed. 

“The activity of the markets has been ful- 
ly sustained since our last cjrcular, and con- 
sumers continue to purchase with confidence 








at the ruling prices, which have of some de- 


some influence im causing the depression. Brokers were |, 





scriptions slightly advanced. The finer 
grades of Domestic Fleece, which have for a 
long time been ecomparatively neglected, 
have within the last few days been more 
sought after, without however any willing- 
ness on the part of buyers to pay an advance 
in prices. Wools of this elass are generally 
held at figures slightly above selling rates. 
but so fur there have been lots enough in 
the hands of parties wishing te realize, to 
supply the demands of purchasers; and the 
large stocks of Fine Wools still on hand 
may suffice to meet in the same way, the 
wants of consumers through the remainder 
of the season, withont- much, if any, more 
yariation from present asking prices, than it 
will cost to cayry the Wool in interest and 
other expences. Choice conditional lots 
will be more sought after, and may bring 
higher prices on account of their lightness, 
but we do not look for much advance in or- 
dinary fine Wools. 

“Medium Fleeces continue to be in good 
request at ful rates, Coarse American and 
Canada Wools have advanced beyond pre- 
cedent, and with almost a bare market the 
smallest parcels are eagerly taken. 

“Sales of Pulled Weel continue at about 
the same prices, and with more inquiry for 
the finer kinds. California Wools are still 
sold up close, and lots on the way are dis- 
posed ef by invoice at high rates. Fine 
Foreign Wools remain about the same in 
price, with a prospect of more sales than 
heretofore. The medium grades meet 
with ready sales at full previous rates— 

‘“‘ Coarser kinds are in good supply and prices 
continue to favor buyers. 

“The last advices fom Europe reports all 
the markets firm, especially for medium 
qualities of Clothing Wools.” 

QUOTATIONS 

Choice selected Saxony Fleece, 50 to 52c. 

Saxony Fleece, 48 to 50. 

Full-blood Merino Fleece, 48 to 50c. 

Half and three-quarter Blood Fleece, 50 
to 52e. 

Native and Quarter-blood Fleece, 50 to 
52e. 

Common Fleece, 50 to 52e. 

Canada Fleece, 50 to52c. 

New Yofk City extra Pulled, 45 to 47e. 

New York City super Pulled, 46 to 48e. 

New York City No. 1 Pulled, 42 to 44c. 

Choice Country Pickfock Pulled ,46 to 48c. 

Country extra Pulled, 46 to 48c. 

Country super Pulled, 48 to 50c. 

Country No. 1 Pulled, 438 to 46c. 

Country lambs’ Pulled,45 to 47c. 

Canada Pulled, 40 to 50c. 





Warter.—Abundant water, accesssible at 
all times, is very desirable, or at any rate so 
convenient as to afford every animal an op- 
portunity to drink twice a day, A cistern 
to catch the rain water, or a pump, should 
be at hand, unless a spring be very near.— 
It is barbarous to stint your cattle, and then 
when very thisty on their dry food, to com- 
pel them to drink lgrge quantities of iced 
water. Provide against this in due time— 
|.dmerican Farmer. 























